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EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE. 


THE Church—if we have respect to the whole 


body of the faithful; the Churches—if we 


regard the different parts of that body in their 
local and denominational distribution—may be 
said to exist primarily with a view to spiritual 
education and discipline. They have another 
object, no doubt, and to that we shall have 
occasion to advert by-and-bye. For the present, 
our observations will be directed to the topic 
denoted by our sub-title. Before entering upon 
it, however, we crave permission to say a word 
or two in behalf of the really distinctive signifi- 
cance of the term Church.“ For it is impos- 
‘sible to shut our eyes to the fact that there is a 
strong tendency among highly-cultivated men 
in our day, to eliminate from it nearly every 
shade of meaning which it has been deemed to 
express from the apostolic age down to within a 
few years. The Church, considered as a National 
Church, presents characteristics both of organi- 
sation and of purpose, widely differing from 
anything suggested by the use made of the 
word, whether by the Founder of Christianity, 
or by the men whom He appointed to carry out 
his beneficent ends. We do but take note of 
that as we pass. We advisedly refrain from 
drawing any conclusive inference from it. This, 
however, we should like to say—that, on the 
whole, while directing attention to the economic 
principles which ought, as we believe, to govern 
communities avowedly founded upon the truth 
set forth in Scripture, it is more prudent, not to 
say more safe, to keep rather to the idea under- 
stood to have been indicated by apostolic 
authority and usage, than to substitute for it 
one which, however it may suit the facts or 
fancies of the present day, discharges from the 
term all its original colouring. 

One thing, we think, is undeniable—that the 
institution which is denoted by the generic 
name of the Church,” or the Churches,” as 
the reader may prefer, was called into being, 
organised, and stimulated into activity, with a 
view to minister to spiritual life, in the first in- 
stance, and thereby, in the second, to commu- 
nicate that life as widely as possible. In this 
respect, it is analogous to the general methods 
of the all-wise Providence—first, a life distinc- 
tive in itself, than a development and training 
of that life according to its kind, and finally the 
transmission of it to as many as can be per- 


suaded to receiving it. If this be not the true 
idea of the Christian Church—if it be not in- 
tended as the organ of Christian truth, Chris- 
tian feeling, Christian activity, to mankind—we 
desire to know why it exists in an external form 


905 | at all. There must be something distinctive 


about it, or all the world has gone wrong in 
interpreting its raison d’étre. And, we submit, 
that unless it be an organisation of spiritual 
life, it really expresses nothing more than an 
intellectual phantasy. What are the special 
characteristics of that life it is not our immediate 
business to discuss. It suffices to say that any 
organisation of Christian society ‘which does not 
aim at the education and discipline of spiritual 


15 life, and that all methods of maintaining that 


organisation which hinder, rather than promote, 
its aim in these regards, incur the condemnation 
of violating the laws of Christian Economics. 
An illustration drawn from a somewhat lower 
department of human affairs will place our 
meaning in a clearer light. Take any political 
association, for example, no matter what may 
be the principle of policy it has been consti- 
tuted to advance. Its object is to insure the 
enforcement and ultimate triumph of the prin- 
ciple it professes to represent. As a matter of 
course, it will seek that object by taking steps 
to diffuse among its members a thoroughly in- 
telligent apprehension of its principle, to imbue 
their minds with a deep reverence for it, to 
strengthen their faith in it, to keep alive their 
love of it, to quicken and nourish their zeak for 
it. It will do this in order to become the 
better qualified to obtain by moral suasion con- 
tinual accessions to its numbers, and increase 
of political influence. It will do this, we 
repeat, if its modes of operation be reasonable 
and consistent. But what if they are not? 
Suppose its raison d’étre to be the abolition of 
the drinking customs of the age. If the 
machinery it deliberately preferred to employ 
involyed a perpetual recourse to what favoured, 
or even tended to make light of, inebriety, 
surely, however externally strong it might be 
as an association, it would sin in its methods of 
working against its own avowed object. That 
object must be taken into account, both in the 
framing of its constitution, in the character and 
spirit of its regulations, and in its modus 


operandi ; otherwise, its avowed end would be 


defeated by its means. 

We said last week that the whole question 
of the commissariat of the churches is largely 
to be governed by the purpose of their mission,” 
and that ‘‘the external must be evolved from, 
and be of a piece with, the internal.” Now, 
bearing in mind the foregoing illustration, we 
venture to affirm that the basis of the Constitu- 
tion on which the Christian Church rests, 
renders it imperative that whatever it does to 
maintain itself as an organisation, should help 
towards the education and discipline of Chris- 
tian character. For instance—to look at the 
case negatively—the institution which is in- 
tended to represent, as well as embody, spiritual 
life, ought not to be thrust into relations, or to 
adopt means of supporting itself, which will in- 
terfere adversely, and, to a considerable extent, 
fatally, with the main ends of its existence. It 
has its distinctive truths, its principles, its 
objects—and it should not, in the connections 
which it forms, or in the regulations it adopts, 
or in the sympathies to which it makes its 
appeal, leave altogether out of sight the kind of 
enterprise with which it is entrusted. This 
would be to stand in its own light. 


We may now, we think, mark out with 


tolerable distinctness the line of argument we 
intend to take in this series of papers. 
The Church has been constituted to exalt 
in men’s judgment, and to commend 
to their sympathies, truths relating to 
the living Power which dwells beyond the 
limits of things visible—it ought not, therefore, 
in its arrangements to put the seen above the 
unseen. It seeks to nurture trust in the 
Divine—it ought not, in its manner of obtain- 
ing external support for itself, to throw con- 
tempt upon the exercise of trust. It professes 
to make its exclusive appeal to the susceptibi- 
lities of love, it should not, therefore, rest 
upon the force represented by civil law, or, in 
other words, upon the sword of the magistrate. 
It undertakes to educate and train its members 
in these and other spiritual matters— to 
saturate them, if we may so say, with the spirit 
which itself exists to express; and to foster 


| among them a disbelief in that spirit, even for 


the purpose, and with the result, of increasing 
its social or political influence, or of surround- 
ing itself with means of temporal mainterance, 
is a mistake, and an offence against the first 
principles of Christian economy. This is the 
general range of truth we intend to illustrate 
in detail. We hope our readers will find some 
interest in the subject, and will deem the con- 
sideration of it both timely and profitable. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

A VERY serious crisis has arisen in respect to 
the denominational school-fee question. According 
to current belief, the religious difficulty in educa- 
tion was, to save bitter discussions and divisions 
in Parliament, relegated to the local school boards 
by the Act of 1870. It seems, however, that 
even the powers conferred by the 25th Clause 
are nominal rather than real. It enacts that 
school boards may, ‘‘if they think fit,” in the 
bye-laws they adopt, provide for the payment 
of the fees of indigent children in any elemen- 
tary school. We should have thought that the 
permission to pay implied permission to withhold. 
To several boards, however, notably those of 
Portsmouth and Walsall, which have sent up their 
bye-laws for sanction, the Education Department 
have replied in identical terms that, in the opinion 
of My Lords,” it would not be just to deprive 
a parent of his right to choose the particular public 
elementary school to which he will send his child, 
because, while he is compelled by these bye-laws 
to send his child to school, he is unable from 
poverty to pay his school-fees.” The bye-laws are, 
therefore, in each case sent back for reconsidera- 
tion. Now, if the local boards are not to exercise 
the right conferred upon them in the Act, why was 
the right sanctioned by Parliament? Was it put 
in for purposes of deception? If not, is it seemly 
for the Education Department to take upon itself 
the responsibility of coercing the local boards? This 
is a very grave matter. ‘‘ You may take what 
course you like in settling the religious difficulty, 
and you may settle it in accordance with the terms 
of the Act; but we can only interpret ‘may’ as 
‘must,’ — is, in effect, the response of the Educa- 
tion Department. Are they not usurping functions 
contrary to an Actof Parliament? Is it not plain, 
from this stereotyped reply, that ‘‘ My Lords” are 
resolved, by every kind of pressure, to work the 
Act in the interests of the Denominationalists? 
We beg respectfully to ask whether that will 
be the reply of the Department should the London 
School Board, after the full discussion of the subject 
which is expected next month, venture to decline 
paying the fees of ‘‘ indigent ” children in sectarian 
and irresponsible schools? 
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In one case, at least, My Lords” have received 
a deserved rebuke. To their imperious injunction 
as to the coutse which ought to be pursued, the 
Portsmouth Board have, by seven to five, decided 
to send this rejoinder :—‘‘That the clerk be in- 
structed to inform the Education Department that 
the bye-law had received the anxious consideration 
of the board, and that the decision had been arrived 
at after a full discussion of all the circumstances, as 
well as the general principles affected by the sec- 
tion.“ The matter, so far as that borough is con- 
cerned, was put by the chairman (John Baker, Esq. ) 
in a very clear and striking light. He said :— 
5 He had been a guardian for many years; and he as- 
sumed that the poor about whom the school board 
talked were those who received parish relief. Now in 
this union there were probably 5,000 persons receiving 
relief; out of which there were probably 2, C00 children. 
He assumed that the parents of these 2,00Q children 
were in real distress, and thus they were obliged to 
appeal to the common fund for sustenance. The cases 
of nearly all these children were met, the parents being 
compelled to send them to some school. In extreme 
cases, where the relief had not been enough to permit 
them to send them to school, a small addition had been 
made; but in very few cases had it been necessary, and 
the knowledge that compulsion had been placed on 
them had induced parents to send their children to 
school. If this were true, it would appear that the 
children for whom the board had to provide were those 
whose poms were reckless or wicked enough to neglect 
their children, but independent enough to remain off the 
yates. They were dealing with a very different class to 
the extreme poor; and what he wished the board to un- 
derstand was, that the children of paupers were at 
school, and that the children who did not attend school 
were those whose parents were in a position to maintain 
them, tndependent of relief and in a station of life in 


which it was their duty to pay. 


Now if this be a true statement of facts, and if 
Portsmouth be a fair specimen of our boroughs in 
general, it is evident that a large body of paupers 
(in respect to education) will be gratuitously 
created throughout the kingdom for the purpose of 
getting the fees of denominational schools paid out 
of the rates. And this is what the Education 
Department are striving, in violation of the spirit 
of the Act, to bring about. 


„The pauper's conscience“ is the plea for de- 
manding outdoor relief to the denominations in 
education—a plea, the hollowness of which is thus 
sargastically exposed in the Birmingham Morning 
News by a correspondent who signs himself Lazarus 
Lazybones”;— 

Here I am, only a pauper, dealing in matches, and a 
standing nuisance to every one until lately, when the 
clergy {Heaven bless them !) have found out that I have 
got a conscience, which, on the school board, is worth 
no end of money to the Church and Church schools, 
and which they intend lovingly to guard and keep, by 
making a bye- law on purpose, in spite of those wretched 
Dissenters. Mr. Editor, I feel a little elevated. Yes- 
terday, an indigent parent; to-day, the master of the 
situation. What will they do with me and my sacred 
right of conscience - that is the question of the hour. 
The high priests and the rulers take counsel together 
concerning me and my sacred rights of conscience. Yes, 
the ratepayers shall order themselves lowly and 
reverent)y, and bring me offerings now; for so the 
clergy r. How kind them parsons is to me.” 
Mine was net always kind; he would never buy my 
matches, and would send the beadle after me to pus 
me in a corner ef the free seats when I went to church. 
Why now so wondrous kind? Forgive the wicked 
thought, Mr. Editor; I hardly like to say it, but I fear 
he is taking this great care of my conscience only to 
make a profit out of it. Yes! yes! he wants to sell my 
sacred rights of conscience. 

Our respected contemporary, the Freeman, seems 
to be a little distressed by having the cares of a 
great denomination (the Baptist) on his shoulders. 
Any excess of zeal or sensitiveness on the part of 
our contemporary is therefore to be allowed for. 
The Freeman is very sore about a paragraph which 
appeared in one of our recent American letters. 
„A Cosmopolitan,” in the middle of one of his com- 
munications quoted from a United States paper the 
account of the drowning of Dr. A. P. Pownall while 
being baptized in a river; to which our correspon- 
deut added that travelling in Sweden he heard of 
persons who had lost their lives by being baptized 
after the ice had been broken for the purpose, and 
that the ‘‘fanatics were prosecuted and severely 
punished.” It seems that the Times, Leeds Mercury, 
and other papers copied the paragraph with their 
own side-heading. Our contemporary is scandalised, 
and, declining to refute a sneer,” deplores that 
‘respectable advocates of sprinkling should de- 
scend to such vulgar methods of holding up to 
ridicule a rite which it is impossible for any edu- 
cated Christian now to attack directly.” The whole 
tone of .the FVreeman's comment would seem to 
imply that the paragraph—which, as we have said, 
appeared originally in our columns—was inserted in 
order to ridicule immersion. This is a very absurd 
and unjust conclusion—only to be excused on the 
ground we have stated. Who are “the respectable 
advocates of sprinkling” ? The Freeman must know 
perfectly well that neither ‘‘ sprinkling” nor im- 

mersion” are advocated in our columns. We have 


— 


ever been neutral on the subject, else we should not 
be able to number among our subscribers many influ- 
ential members of the Baptist body. It appears to us 
that our contemporary would have acted more wisely 
in deploring the fatal and ‘‘ superstitious —as he 
admits—abuse of a rite which neither the Noncon- 
Jormist nor the Leeds Mercury would dream of 
ridiculing, than in expending so much superfluous 
indignation, and presenting himself to the world as 
the champion of immersion when no one was assail- 
ing it. i 

Since writing the above, we have received a letter 
from Belfast signed Paul F. Galbrausen,“ 
challenging the truth of our American correspon- 
dent's statement relative to Sweden. He writes: 
— 1 have been acquainted with the Baptists in 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and North Germany 
since the year 1856, as well as with other churches 
which practise baptism in the same manner, but I 
have never heard of a single instance of even a cold 
being caused thereby. I know many instances 


when they, even in the midst of a severe winter, 


have had to cut holes in the ice, for the purpose of 
complying with the commands of Jesus.” Mr. 
Galbrausen demands details of the cases referred 
to. All we can say is that his letter shall be for- 
warded to our American correspondent, who will, 
we doubt not, be able in due time to make good 
his statement. 

The correspondence of the Guardian is generally 
instructive—even at this dull period—for the light 
which it often throws upon the inner life of the 
Established Church. As maybe supposed, the Bishop 
of Manchester’s recent and scathing denunciation 
of the sale of next presentations is a fruitful topic 
of controversy in the pages of our contemporary. 
One correspondent objects to the display of ‘‘ ora- 
torical indignation’ on the sale of advowsons as tend- 
ing to discredit lay patronage altogether; another de- 
nounces all ecclesiastical patronage, ‘‘ whether openly 
claimed as property, exercised as a privilege of 
office, or disguised under the appellation of a high 
and solemn trust, as a radical abuse, a monstrous 
evil, subversive of true religion,” and he goes in for 
the free election of bishops, and the appointment 
to the cure of souls by the bishop with the 
concurrence of his Diocesan Synod; a third 
shrewdly speaks of the sale of livings as ‘‘the 
necessary result of nepotism.” The Rev. F. Jour- 
dain, M.A., presents the Episcopal Bench in their 
exercise of patronage in the following light :— 


The hardworking curate who expects promotion from 
headquarters is, in fact, a ‘‘bore,” and great is the 
relief depicted on Episcopal countenances when it is 
announced that some good Samaritan has offered a 
small eure in another diocese to the deserving priest. 
„May God's blessing attend you wherever you go” is 
the authorised formula in such cases, which might be 
further amplified, ‘‘so that you look not to me again 
for advancement.” The late excellent Bishop Kaye, of 
Lincoln, had, I believe, a sensitive conscience in the 
matter of patronage ; his views, however, are not fully 
endorsed by his brethren of the Episcopate. Public 
patronage in right of their sees is by many regarded as 
private emolument; it is an easy mode for dowering 
daughters and providing for sons and relatives. 


While A Yorkshire Curate” lauds his diocesan 
for promoting his own clergy and curates to the 
benefices in his gift, another correspondent deplores 
that His Grace of Canterbury ignores their claims ; 
and .“ points to the disagreeable fact that 
large numbers of the clergy of the Establishment 
dare not entertain the most vague hope of obtain- 
ing preferment. 
are that after a long period of privation they 
will be flung aside literally to starve, as no 
incumbent is bound to maintain a worn-out 
curate.” The Romish priest, he bitterly says, 
gets preferment, the Wesleyan minister attains to 
a permanent position of independence—in fact, ‘‘ the 
ministers of every Christian communion are pro- 
vided for, not only during their years of work, but 
also when ‘their work is done,’ except the infirm 
clergy of the Establishment—i.e., the curates, who 
are also compelled to submit to the humiliation of 
advertising for appointments, just in the same way 
as footmen and shopmen and commercial clerks 
are.” Another high-minded curate, who speaks of 
himself as ‘‘ Among the Herdsmen,” thus describes 
his hard lot :— 


I have been eight years in my present post, virtually 
a sole charge. I have gradually worked up to a weekly 
celebration from three times a year, and have estab- 
lished daily prayers. I did not sleep one night out-of 
the parish for hues years, and have been only three 
Sundays from home in the eight years, and then I paid 
for my substitute. I never had a complaint of any kind 
from my incumbent. I have always preached twice 
each Sunday, and for six months in the year three 
times, the latter a voluntary service, and have had be- 
sides frequent services in Lent and Advent, well 
attended, and provided hospitality for the preachers. 
My congregation is far above the average of my neigh- 
bours. Now, without any previous complaint, I am 
told it will be for the benefit of the place I should seek 
another curacy. I must break up my hope, dispose of 


‘fiving; but I would glad 


In their case the probabilities . 


half my household gods, and go forth at middle age to 
seek a new home. I sent my rector’s letters to my 
bishop, and he thinks them“ most frivolous,” and will, 
if I wish, refuse to sanction my ejection; but I have, 
sir, too much love for the Church to place myself in an- 
tagonism to my rector before his people, although he 
lives some miles away. My own and my wife’s friends 
and trustees urge cn me the purchase of an advowson, 
and so be rid of this tyranny. There is much in what 
the “ Incumbent of a Private Living” writes, but I have 
a strong aversion to this course. I shall try once more 
as a curate, and if I again become the victim of my in; 
cumbent’s caprice, I shall retire from the curates’ list 
and take hack ” work—my house at least will then be 
a matter of f s. d. with i landlord. I will not buy a 
y accept a poor benefice, in 
however poor a neighbourhood, with a curate’s stipend 
of 100/. a year attached, and labour therein diligently, 
When we find bishops denouncing the sale of next 
presentations; vicars complaining of Episcopal 
nepotism and the flagrant scandals and intolerable 
evils under which our Church is now suffering ” ; 
and curates sadly bewailing the tyranny of in- 
cumbents, it is not very easy to accept Mr. Glad- 
stone’s and Sir Roundell Palmer’s glowing pictures of 
the admirable working of the State-Church. ‘‘ How 
is it, asks a despairing correspondent of the Guar- 
dian, that the Church of England is unlike all 
other Churches—or sects, if you choose—in the 
treatment of her ministers?’ Is it not because her 
legal position as an Establishment, and her State 
endowments are inevitably based on money and 
property considerations? What more damaging 
proof of the injurious working of the Church of 
England—a professedly spiritual institution for the 
spread of Christianity be adduced by Noncon- 
formists than these ingenuous complaints of her own 
clergy ? 
If the Nationalists or repealers of Ireland had 
their way, what would be the result? Mr. Martin 


and his friends will give you a brilliant picture of a 


Utopian Ireland. Less sanguine people would be 
disposed to point to New York where the Irish, 
under the auspices of the Tammany Ring, are omni- 
potent. In that great city corruption and fraud on 
the most gigantic scale rule with impunity not only 
in political, but ecclesiastical affairs, as the letter of 
our American correspondent given below will show. 
We are told by, the State Council of Political 
Reform” in New York, that more than half a mil- 
lion of dollars are given from the State Treasury to 
Catholic churches and schools, and that three mil- 


lions of dollars worth of public property has been 


applied to their use. No wonder,” says ‘our 
correspondent, ‘‘that the Catholics erect magnifi- 
cent cathedrals, and boast of their influence and 
power, when they were pocketing millions of dol - 
lars from the State Treasury.” Would not the 


Irish Oatholics at home, being in the proportion of 


four to one, be disposed to pursue a like course if 
an Irish Parliament were in existence ? 


THE DOLLINGER MOVEMENT AND 
RELIGION IN GERMANY. 


We are indebted for the following interesting 
communication to an esteemed correspondent who 
has lately been on a visit to Germany :— 


In travelling through Germany this summer, 
I was very curious to get information on two 
points—What was likely to come of the Döllinger 
movement? And what was likely to be the reli- 
gious influence of the French war? My opportu- 
nities of getting information, were not very great; 
but still I conversed on the subjects with several 
men of position, and it may interest your readers 


to know what view they took. I had a long con- 


versation with an eminent Roman Catholic pro- 
fessor, who was one of the deputies at the confe- 
rence held in Heidelberg. This same professor has 
belonged for some years to the Liberal party. His 
opinion was, as it seemed to me, as characteristic 
as it was correct. He said—‘We are waiting 
to see what the Governments will do. If 
they ‘declare openly and distinctly that they 
will protect priests, teachers, and professors, 
who refuse to accept and teach the new 
dogma, then I have no doubt a great many will 
take position on the subject and our party will be- 
come numerous and strong. If, however, they do 
not, then I know not what will be the upshot. 
You see, it is a hard thing for a man to have to 
give up his office and livelihood. One can scarcely 
wonder at or condemn their hesitation.’ This 


opinion was confirmed afterwards in other direc- 


tions. There seems to be a total lack in the party 
of the stuff that martyrs, confessors, and reforrers 
are made of. There is no real religious enthusiasm. 
I have no doubt the convictions of men like 
Dillinger are sincere and strong ; but they are more 
intellectual and theological than practical and re- 
ligious convictions. There does notseem to be much, 
if any, of the feeling—‘Here is a struggle 
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for life and death, for time and eternity; woe is us 
if we do not at all hazards bear witness to the 
truth!’ And without something of this kind the 
masses will remain unmoved. As a matter of 
fact, too, the masses of the people take little or no 
interest in the movement. Nor, as several agreed 
with me in thinking, can they be expected to do so; for 
after all, the dogma is but the promulgation of the 
inarticulated belief of the common people as impli- 
citly taught them by their priests ; or if one were 
unwilling to go so far as this, it is the logical out- 
come of the position and authority practically as- 
signed to the Pope for generations. Here lies the 
weakness of the so-called ‘Old Catholics,’ the 
strength of the Ultramontanes. I was told, too, 
that_the Bavarian Government in particular was 
indisposed to move until they know exactly 
whither they are to move. They are saying to 
the Déllinger party—‘ What is it exactly you 
want? What are your plans? What do you 
propose?’ And until they can present a 
definite scheme which expresses not only 
their own wishes but the wishes of the people, 
things will remain in statu quo.“ I for my part do 
not anticipate great results from the movement. It 
may and will further the general disintegration of 
belief that is going on among the educated middle- 
classes ; but it will not end in the formation of a 
Reformed Catholic Church. This too is the im- 
pression of eminent Protestants. I fear too that 
when the lower classes of Roman Catholics in Ger- 
many once begin to taste of enlightenment they 
will not pass from superstition to belief, but from 
superstition to unbelief. There is more hope in 


this respect, far more hope, for Spain; more even 
for Italy; because in these two countries anti- 


Christian culture and science hold a far less pro- 
minent position than they do in Germany. 


„The other point I referred to was the religious 
influence of the French war. In many individual 
cases, I have no doubt the sorrow and suffering and 
bereavements by which it has been attended have 
produced a salutary effect in turning the thoughts 
to the God who had been little heeded in the day 
of prosperity. But I do not believe that any great 
revival of Christian life will be the result. On the 
contrary, unless I am very greatly mistaken, un- 
belief and scepticism will in the end be strength- 
ened. In conversations I had with men who have 
abundant opportunities of judging, I put this 
question :—‘ Don’t you think that your scientific 
antagonists, and their freethinking supporters and 
disciples, will reason as follows?—Our people 
have and had little faith in orthodox Christianity; 
but they have good schooling; their schooling 
is seconded and utilised by science; and here 
is the secret of the excellence and power of 
our nation and of the successes we have achieved. 
Consequently, we do not want your Christianity ; 
it is antiquated ; what we want is more schooling, 
more science.’ The answers I received were to the 
effect that there were already signs of this being 
the case. I may be mistaken, but I fear I am not, 
in my apprehension that the Christianity and 
Church of Germany have by no means as yet seen 
their worst days, as far as numbers are concerned. 
The day is rapidly approaching when the Church 
will be separated from the civil authorities, and 
have to depend on its own resources, if not as to 
money, yet as to influence; and the German Church 
will feel the separation very differently from the 
English Church. The latter will benefit by the 
change, the former will have to bewail, I believe, 
a tremendous apostasy. At present, all who 
have not formally, before the civil authorities, 
declared their purpose to renounce their member- 
ship in the State Church, are compelled to send 
their children to be baptized and to be confirmed. 
If they do not bring them themselves, the police 
first give them warning, and then, if the warning 
is unheeded, fetch them. No protestations of un- 
belief can help them. The effect of such a state of 
the law is that, at all events, the children are 
brought up to a certain age under Christian 
influence and teaching. But let this law be 
abolished, and the immediate result will be that in 
thousands of cases. the children will not be bap- 
tised ; still less will they be sent for confirmation 
and the instruction that precedes; and so a popula- 
tion will grow up in utter unbelief. For there are 
few Sunday schools; the churches are empty ; 
and the laity are few who can be said to wield 
a direct spiritual influence. Even now the 
extent to which unbelief is laying hold on 
the children of the better working and middle 


* Since this was written, news has come that the 
Bavarian Government has taken up a bolder position ; 
but I do not believe that the ecclesiastical or religious 
results will be of any great consequence. 


classes is appalling. I was told myself by the prin- 
cipal of a school for the better class of girls, that it 
is not at all uncommon for little children to meet 
the religious lessons by such expressions as—‘ Oh ! 
that is not true; nobody believes that Biblical 
story now-a-days.’ You will think I see very black, 
but I do not believe I go one whit further in my 
forebodings than the more intelligent and farsighted 
of the believing clergy themselves. Nay, I know 
from their own lips that they are ready to groan 
and weep over the melancholy condition of the 
Church to which they belong. They, of course, 
and I, too, firmly believe in the eventual triumph 
of Christianity ; but for the present the prospect is 
mournfully dark. To a very considerable extent, 
there can be no doubt that the alliance of the 
Church authorities with the civil authorities (I wish 
we could get rid of the unfortunate and most in- 
accurate phrase in this connection, alliance of Church 
and State, the alliance of Church and State is our 
object, and this our object is invariably frustrated 
by an alliance of ecclesiastical and civil authorities) 
has brought about this state of things, and until it 
is dissolved no serious improvement can be ex- 
pected. Intelligent and believing laymen are 
rapidly arriving at the conclusion that until the 
clergy are compelled to be dependent on, and are 
made really answerable to their people in a way 
that is impossible at present, there can be no im- 
provement. But time presses, and I must close 
here. If possible, I will resume the subject in 
another communication. 
L. I, 8. 


A Munich correspondent of the Times sends an 
interesting letter on the Catholic conflict in Bavaria. 
He says that even after the advent of a new 
ministry in place of the Bray Cabinet, it was 
doubtful what course the Government would take, 
and that great was the consternation of the Clericals 
and the satisfaction of the Liberals when, two days 
ago, a letter of the Minister of Public Worship to 
the Archbishop of Munich ap dated the 27th 
of — * which throws down the gauntlet to the 
Cleri y, or rather takes up that thrown down 
by the latter. The letter is along and elaborate 
refutation of the arguments * forward by the 
Bishops of Bavaria to justify their p i 
against Dölli and others who would not submit 
and recognise the d of Infallibility. It declares 
the dogma to be an innovation dangerous and ad- 
verse to the interests of the State; it upholds the 
Royal right of the Placetum, and 228 its pro- 
tection to those who may incur the displeasure of 
the Episcopate by their resistance to the new 
dogma. 


r appearances, „ of the Bavarian 

inister marks but 1 n 
tance against the p emg So cl l 8 
over Germany. The Bavarian Minister of Public Wor- 
ship has had an interview of late with the German 
Chancellor, and it is not likely that he would have ad- 
ventured on such a decided step without being sure 
that there was an intention of acting in the same direc- 
tion on the of the Prussian Government. Moreover, 
the influence of the initiative taken by the Bavarian 
Government in this question can scarcely be overrated. 
Nowhere is clerical influence stronger than it is here 
and if in spite of this the Bavarian Government could 
muster ae to face it, others can scarcely continue 
that policy of trimming which they have been following 
hitherto, On the other side, it is likely to encourage 
the Liberals, or as they call themselves with regard to 
the new dogma the Old Catholics,” to persevere in 
their opposition. 

The letter in question is very elaborate. It states 
that the publication, without official permission, of 
the dogma of infallibiity and the syllabus, is a 
direct threat of the Bavarian public right, for this 
is not rooted in the Concordat, but in the Bavarian 
Constitution. As, therefore, the Bavarian Govern- 
ment is of opinion that the nal infallibility of 
the Pope is incompatible with the existing constitu- 
tion, it is the duty of the Government to ward off 
the dangerous effects of this innovation. The 
nearest means at hand is the Placetum Regium.” 
By applying this right the Government does not 
violate the constitutional rights of the Church, for 
all rights the Church has under the constitution are 

iven to it with and side by side with the Placetum. 

e Bavarian Government upholds the principle 
that the Bavarian archbishops and bishops are sub- 
ject, like every one else, to the laws of the king- 
dom. The danger 8 the constitution, and 
the violation by the bishops of the laws of the king- 
dom, force the Government to measures which it 


| would have liked to avoid. It will refuse ite assist- 


ance to the propagation of the new doctrine, and to 
the carrying out of those provisions which may be 
made in consequence of the new doctrine ; it will 
hold fast to the principle that the decisions which 
the Church authorities might take with regard to 
those who do not recognise the new dogma can have 
no effect im civil and political matters, and, if neces- 
sary, it will take measures to insure the indepen- 
dence of the members of the Church against clerical 
ressure. The letter is very decided in its tone. 
om the Chambers are now, adds the writer, 
there f 
Ministers approv e majority. 
ing to the Berlin correspondent of the 

Prince Bismarck, it , is endeavouring 

to conciliate the Ultramontanes, and the better to 


| effect his object has called Count Beust to his help. 


The writer says :— 


The attacks of the Ultramontane party have become 
more frequent than ever, and their antagonism speedily 
assumed a character in which hatred was indiscreetly 
coupled with a woeful over-estimation of their strength. 
There is nothing in this canonical hostility to disquiet 
Syed Bismark. ad cael of ere 3 — 

this country cordially approve changes 
effected by the — and are to the 
claims and tenets put forward by the ardent defenders 
of infallibility. Among the Catholic too, there 
is a good deal of religious indifference, re by a 
dash of religious enlightenment, which, while repudia- 
n e, is yearning for some more 
modern and less controvorsial form of faith. But side 
by side with these numerous classes who have slipped 
away from sacerdotal control there are others more 
ignorant, more naive, and, accordingly, more easily 
managed by the parish priests. But we live in a 
democratic age her would be of no account whatso- 
ever. Ata 
orders have 80 ce ag Reese agg and been so leniently 

t up with by their betters, even a may deem 
t worth his while to conciliate those who, at any rate 
in an ono districts, are ng xpiritual lords of 7 
many- sovereign people. eir po opposi- 
tien, thanals it — can never be dangerous, may 
yet become inconvenient ; and, by producing a violent 
r 2 the more cultivated mem — the 

ock, it may moreover conjure up & religious 
— 3 everoome 84 utilise which the — is —— 
ns ently 


The Prince, with a view to conciliate the Ultra- 
montanes, has, it is said, proposed that Count Beust 
should join him in inviting Italy to accord to the 
Pope certain concessions which, while they left 
Victor Emmanuel paramount in Rome, t yet 
render life in the sacred city more endurable to its 
ancient Soverei The proposed concessions are 
thus shadowed forth by the correspondent :— 


What if the Italian law teeing his spiritual in- 
dependence were to be at feast fully carried out, or even 
to be made somewhat more advan! to the occu- 
pant of the ecclesiastical throne ? if, in the inte- 
rest of his religious authority, the * of that 
other statute enacted by the Italian Parliament which 
authorises the secularisation of convents were not to be 
extended to Rome? Of course, Italy would have to be 
asked in the most courteous and deferential if 
she would be a y to any such bargain. Per she 
would oblige Germany, and with Germany all Europe, 
2 tions intended to restore peace at 
centre of the Catholic hierarchy; at any rate, if 
plied to in proper form, she would not misunderstand 
o motives prompting the request. To these overtures 
the Austrian Premier lent a willing ear. By accepting 
them two advantages would be secured to himself. By 
befriending the Pope he would oblige the Slavo-Ultra- 
montane r tye elevated to power in the Cisleithan 
Cabinet of Austrian monarchy; by —ů— 
with Prince Bismark he at the same time would esta- 
blish a certain connection with Germany which would 
counteract those Roman and Gallic proclivities of his 
Czecho-Catholic colleagues that might otherwise have a 
tendency to involve him in a rather sli course of 
fo politics. Recent intelligence the south 
justifies the assumption that the views of Count Beust 
were approved by Francis Joseph, and that there is 
some probability that an understanding will be effected 
in 42 Imperial meeting at Salzburg. Such a result 
is the more likely as the Italian Government have given 
symptoms of being inclined to take the advice intended 
to be submitted to them. 


The Munich Conference of Old Catholics meets 
on the 22nd inst. and two followi — * in the hall 
of the Museum. N. oonvening 
committee says :-— 

The Congress will divide into deliberative and public 


In the deliberative sittings,—to which the members 
of the Munich Committee, the delegates of all other 
spectally tavited, bave stugpetence Sith power to votp, 

vited, have nce wi wer to vote, 
—the 3 and organisation of the Church aah 
movement will be fixed ; while in the public sittings, 
which will consist of lectures (admission to which is by 
semen, See en ae ee ee eee 

o public. 

In the last open wept BA ones declaration of the 
same as to the object of the agitation will be delivered 
by a speaker, and substantiated and submitted for 
general acceptance. 


The Catholic priest at Tréves hag been sentenced 
to =! yd confinement =e 2 for publicly, 
in t it, using treaso against 
1 and likeni him to Eadaskab- 

As #0 a number of students of theology 
have qui the College at Lucerne on account of 
their inability to accept the new dogma of infalli- 
bility, the Swiss Times says there is every reason to 


believe that the school of t will next session 
number more professors than ts. 
An au h letter from the Emperor-King, in 


which His Majesty expressed disappro 

attitude of ihe Catholic Wetacabac in reference to 

— — of the dogma of Iafallibity, was 
on Monday at P before the assembled 

ministers and Bishop Jekelfalusy. The latter an- 

nounced his submission to the Royal commands. 


DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL FEES. 
THE MERTHYR MEMORIAL. 

The following memorial, very numerously and 
influentially signed, and containing the signatures 
of fifteen ministers of the Gospel residing in 
Merthyr and Dowlais, was recently presented to the 


We, the 1 
of various Nonconformist congregations 
Merthyr Tydvil, desire to express eur satisfaction at the 
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period when tho pretensions of the lower 
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prospect of having a much more general and efficient 
educational system in this parish than it has ever en- 
joyed, . 

At the same time, several circumstances which have 


Domo to our knowledge have satisfied us of the necessity 


of respectfully reminding your board that when we 
plead for education for the neglected children of this 
district, we never desired to have it, nor thought it 
necessary to have it, at the expense of our religious con- 
victions, or in disregard of the rights and claims of con 
science. 

We are aware that the Elementary Education Act 
gives your board a permissive power to pay out of the 
rates levied upon the "parish the fees of poor children 
attending denominational schools. We trust, however, 
that your board will never take advantage of this per- 
missive power, for the application of it, even in a single 
instance, would be a direct violation of the principles to 
which the great majority of our townsmen are attached. 

We may be allowed to remind your board that even 
should its bye-laws contain a clause providing for the 
compulsory attendance of children at schools, it by 
no means follows that they should contain a clause 
providing for the payment of the fees of very poor 
children at the denominational school. The Education 
Act does not require this to be done, and it may, we be- 
lieve, be successfully carried out without any such ar- 
rangement ; but even if compulsory powers could not be 

he payment of rates in the 
shape of fees to denominational schools, we submit that 
we would rather have no compulsion than have it on 
such obnoxious terms. 

We would remind your board that there are only two 
denominations in the parish which will reap any bene- 
fit from the adoption of the 25th clause of the amen. 
tary Education Act the Roman Catholic and the Church 
of England. Nonconformists have not a single State- 
aided school in which their distinctive principles are 
taught, nor will their principles allow them to take 
money from the public purse, to be used, directly or 
indirectly, for a denominational institution. We have 
therefore good reason to protest against every proposal 
to pay away the rates of the whole community to two 
religious denominations. 

e admit that, in some cases, a parent may possibly 
object to send his child to any but a denominational 
school, and he may even plead conscience as a reason 
for not accepting free education for his child at a board 
school, should your board see fit to decline to make pro- 
vision for the free education of his child at a denomi- 
national school ; but we, as Protestant Nonconformists, 
most decidedly object to have our rates applied to the 
snpport of institutions avowedly built and carried on for 
the instruction of children in religious principles from 
which we conscientiously dissent. 

Even if a parent, too poor to pay the requisite fees 
should refuse on conscientious grounds to send his child 
to a board school, the payment of these fees by the 
board, so as to secure the admission of a child to a de- 
nominational school, will not remove conscientious 
soruples, for the ratepayer has a conscience entitled to 
the respect of those who spend his money ; and we are 
at a loss to know why the conscience of a n who, 
so far as the Education Act is concerned, will virtually 
be a pauper, should be respected, while the conscience 
of those who have to pay the rates is violated. We are 
strongly of opinion that, should the board not see its 
way to compel such a parent, unless it can make pro- 
vision for his child’s education out of the rates, it would 
be better not to enforce uttendance, but to leave the 
parent to settle the difficulty the best way he can with 
the managers of the school which he prefers. We be- 
lieve that in such a case the managers will rather receive 
the child than let it be neglected altogether ; but even 
should the child suffer in consequence of the parent's 
conscientious capt, it will suffer, not because the 
ratepayers have refused to provide for it all the educa- 
tion that ratepayers, as such, can be justly asked or ex- 
pected to provide, but because of the conduct—justifi- 
able or not justifiable—of its own parent. 

We are aware that Parliament gives grants of public 
money to denominational schools, but without express- 
ing an opinion as to the wisdom, ingenuousness, or jus- 
tice of the policy, we cannot overlook the fact that it is 
expressly stipulated that such grants will be paid for 
secular results, and for those alone, that they are nee 
after an examination in secular subjects, aud according 
to the results obtained ; whereas the fees will not be 
paid for secular results, seeing that the board, if the 
pay them at all, must pay them irrespective of 
results—in short, merely on the ground of the poverty 
of the parent, and without any means of ascertaining to 
what purposes they are applied. 

We would remind the board that while Parliament 
gives grants of public money to denominational schools, 
t reserves to itself the right to inspect those schools 
at all hours, and exercises control over them, while, if 
the rates be given to the managers of such schools, the 
ratepayers will be required to support institutions over 
which they will have no control, from whose ma - 
ment even the school board will be excluded, and into 
which no ratepayer or member of the school board, as 
such, will have any right to enter. We consider it 


monstrous to apply. public money to private purposes | 


into which the public will not have any right to inquire. 

We would further ask your board to o e that, as 
Parliament makes grants to schools for secular results 
only, any reiigious teac ven in them will of neces- 
sity be provided for out of the fees. This may be 
proved almost to demonstration, for, according to a 

igh authority—Mr. Chadwiek— the average cost of 
education in a school of 400 children should be £1 per 
head per annum. Of this, Government will, according 
to the New Code, pay one-half, and, supposing the fees 
to average threepence a week for forty-four weeks in 
the year, they will amount to eleven shillings per head. 
That is to say, the grants and the fees together will 
amount to twenty-one shillings per annum for each 
child—allowing for only threepence a week, and forty- 
four weeks in the year—and that is, one shilling in 
excess of Mr. Chadwick’s estimate. 

To take an illustration from our own doors, the 
Catholic Schoolsin Merthyr have an attendance of up- 
wards of 400 children, and, according to a statement 
into the accuracy of which we have carefully inquired, 
very few of these children fees ; so that, it eur 
board were to pay the fees of the children attend- 
lng these schools, the result would be that the schools 
would be supported mainly out of the public funds, and 
Would not require a single 


farthing in the shape of 


voluntary subscriptions. It is clear that in such a case 
it will be quite preposterous to argue that neither the 
Government grants nor the local rates will be paid for 
denominational purposes ; for, as a matter of fact, the 
master and mistress, engaged to give denominational 
as well as secular instruction, will be paid chiefly out of 
public funds, and whatever apparatus or books oy | be 
required for religious purposes will have to come from 
the same source. It is therefore obvious that the fees, 
if not the grants, will be given for religious, not to say 


sectarian, 5 J 

We admit that it would be a violation of a poor man's 
rights to force him to send his child to a Protestant 
school if he himself were a Catholic, or to a Catholic 
school if he were a Protestant; but as school board 
schools will presumably be neither Protestant, Jewish 
nor Catholic, and will have no religious tests imposed 
upon their teachers, there will be nothing in these 
schools to which a Catholic any more than a Protestant, 
or a Protestant any more than a Catholic, can con- 
scientiously object. c 

We would remind your board that no parent will pre- 
fer a denominational schoo) for his child on conscientious 
grounds, unless it be for the purpose of securing the 
child the denominational teaching and influence im- 
parted in the school, and therefore any fees paid for 
such child being paid to the school managers out of 
deference to the parent’s choice, will unquestionably be 

aid for the religious or denominational instruction to 
be received. 

We would remind your board that if the adherents of 
two denominations be allowed to choose a denomina- 
tional school for their children, and have the 
fees of such children ra for by your board, 
the same choice must, in all fairness, be extended to the 
adherents of all denominations, so that their objection 
to board schools, or to any but schools belong - 
ing to their own denomination, must be held valid, or 
else schools of their own denomination must be provided 
for them; and your board must know that national 
education will, on this principle, become utterly im- 
possible. 

We believe that if those managers of denominational 
schools who wish to have rates for educating poor 
children were sincere in their profession of wishing to 
have public money for merely secular uses, they would 

lace their schools under the board, on condition that 
they should have the use of the rooms out of school 
hours for denominational purposes. 

For these and other reasons, we beg to protest against 
any proposal to apply the rates of the parish to any but 

rd schools, and we trust that your board will never 
sanction such an abuse of public money ; but should 
your board do otherwise, we think it right to state 
that its decision will not be accepted outside as a final 
settlement, but that we shall feel bound to use every 
means in our power to obtain a reversal of the decision. 

Notwithstanding this memorial, the board de- 
cided on adopting the bye-law providing for the 
payment of the fees of children in denominational 
schools. 

In ae the above memorial to the Merth 
School Board, the Rev. F. S. Johnstone said, in the 
course of his speech, We do not come here to 
threaten the board, for by so doing we consider we 
should not be paying it the * * it deserve, and 
the respect which we hope the ratepayers will 
always show it; but we trust the board will not 
misunderstand us when we say that it will be 
utterly impossible for us to accept the decision, 
even of Parliament, upon this matter. We have 
had to fight the question of Church-rates, and we 
had to get Parliament to repeal that law, and we 
shall feel obliged to do the same thing in taking up 
this question. We, therefore, trust the board wi 
not put us in such an unpleasant position.” 


THE NEW CHURCH RATE. 
(From the National Education League Monthly 
Paper. ) 3 
The following handbill and memorial are being 
circulated in Birmingham, We understand that 
the memorial has already been extensively signed, 
and from our knowledge of public feeling upon the 
question, we have no doubt it will receive the sup- 
port of the great majority of ratepayers :— 


To the Inhabitants of Birmingham. 

The school board have adopted a bye-law under 
which a portion of the public rates can be applied to 
the support of schools in which sectarian doctrines are 
taught, and which are maintained, in opposition to the 
establishment of a national system of education, for the 
main se of spreading those sectarian doctrines. 

While freely acknowledging the right of all religious 
bodies to te their faith by their own voluntary 
efforts, to aid them from the rates is surely a misuse of 
public —— 

It is much more objectionable in principle than the 
condemned and abandoned Church rate, since a part of 
that went to maintain those ancient fabrics which are 


among the historical treasures of the nation, and are 


valued by men of all opinions. This proposed aid from 
the rates to sectarian schools will be aad’ Yor the ae 
pose of teaching 1 doctrines which many of the 
ratepayers do not believe, and strongly object to; and 
to use their money for such a purpose is a gross violation 
of religious liberty. | 

To say that parents may wish to have their children 
instructed in these particular doctrines is no answer to 
our objection. We admit their right to have them so 
taught, but not at the public cost. Neither does the 
conscience clause meet our case, as it recognises the 
parent’s scruples but ignores those of the ratepayer. 

There is another very grave objection to such aid 
being given, in that the schools so aided will not be 
under the supervision or control of the board, or of any 
body representing the ratepayers. To hand over a 
large wal of the education rate, without condition or 
equivalent, to bodies who are under no sort of re- 
sponsibility to the ratepayers, and who will employ it 
in a manner contrary to the wishes of a large number 
of them, is unwarrantable in the highest d ’ 

Should this bye-law be acted upon, — a rate be 
attempted to be enforced, resistance to it may certainly 
be expected. The desire of the people, so often ex- 
pressed, to see new public superior schools of an un- 
sectarian character established with that public fund 


— 


* 


which is at the disposal of the board, and the disap- 

intment of seeing it turned over so largely to private 
interests for sectarian purposes, will lead, we fear, to a 
deep and wide-spread feeling of exasperation, heightened 
by the consciousness on the part of the ratepayers of 
being taken by surprise. ; 

The question of such a possible disposal of the rate 
was not brought before the electors by any of the mem- 
bers of the school board in their election addresses or 
speeches. Had it been distinctly stated that out of the 
new rate about to be levied for public schools, it was 
intended to appropriate a large sum to the support of 
denominational teaching in schools attached to places of 
worship, we feel sure that the electors would have 
effectually prevented such an intention by their votes, 


To the Birmingham School Board, 

We, the undersigned, being inhabitants of the Borough 
of Birmingham, beg respectfully to protest against that 
portion of your bye-laws which permits the application 
of public money to the support of sectarian schools, 
over which the ratepayers have no control, as a violation 
of the principles of civil and religious liberty, which we 
believe will provoke determined and conscientious ro- 
sistance. e therefore entreat you not to carry such 
bye-lawe into effect. 

N.B.— Both sexes are invited to sign. No signatures 
accepted of persons under eighteen years of age. 7 


LEICESTER. 


At the meeting of the Leicester School Board on 
the 4th inst., the Rev. A. A. Isaacs moved: 

That the recent investigation into the state of elementary 
education in the h, and the means of carrying out the 
same, having rende it apparent that the av atten- 
dance of children, between the ages of five and thirteen, is 


much below the capacity of the existing schools, the board 


carry out the provisions of the 74th Section of the Elementary 
Education Act for the payment of the fees of any child where 
the parent satisfies the school board that he is unable from 

verty to pay the same; provided always that such weekly 
— do not exceed 3d. in infant and 4d. in other schools, and 
that such children produce certificates of their regular weekly 
attendance at school. 


The subject had, he said, been under the considera- 
tion of other boards, and some of the principal 
boards had adopted a similar course. The — . 
sion these boards had arrived at, and particularly 
Liverpool, had been a matter of appeal to Mr. 
Forster, and he had most clearly pointed fout that 
they were only carrying out their functions, and 
that all they did was in harmony with the Educa- 
tion Act. With regard to the Act, it was perfectly 
clear that it gave them power to pursue the courses 
embodied in the motion. The question arose upon 
what ground the House of Commons give this 
power to pay fees. He conceived one great object 
was to provide against the oppressive superiority of 
school boards. If the schoo — had a power of 
remitting fees in their own schools, and no power 
to pay fees in denominational schools, it would give 
such a superiority to the school board schools that 
it would put other schools at a seriou’ disadvantage. 
Then, again, it was to provide against an unneces- 
sarily burdensome tax, which would necessarily 
follow unless this principle was pursued. If the 
remission of fees were confined to schools 1 * 
by the board, the more of necessity would children 
flock to those schools, and it would be necessary to 
provide additional school 1 and all the ex- 
penses connected with them. Their duty was to 
put the denominational schools on an equality with 
the board schools. | 

The Rev. R. HARLRY proposed as an amend- 
ment :— 

That the first business of the board is to provide sufficient 
aecommodation for public elementary education in -the 
borough, and that until further progress has been made 
to the accomplishment of this object, it will be incon- 
venient and inexpedient to deal with the question how to 
meet the case of children whose parents are unable from 
poverty to pay the school fees. 

Mr. Isaacs’ motion, he said, was based ostensibly 
upon the result of the recent investigation into the 
state of elementary education in this borough, and 
the means of carrying out the same. He was perfectly 
aa to abide by the results of these inquiries, 
and all the consequences that flowed from those 
results. The first general fact arising out of them 
was that the efficient school accommodation, exist- 
ing and prospective, fell very far short of the actual 
requirements of the aig, a The second general 
fact brought to light by their inquiries was that 
the average attendance in the existing schools fell 
far below the actual accommodation. Since that 
board had been formed there had been, he was told, 
a considerable reduction in the scale of fees in many 
of the schools. Now, all this afforded a corrobo- 
ration of his argument, for it clearly showed that 
the irregularity of attendance on the part of the 
children did not arise from the poverty of the 
ts, but was due to some other cause. Could 
it be, then, that the managers.of those schools so 
‘largely subsided by Government wanted 
them to pay out of the rates the fees which they 
now remitted? Ifso, let them put their applica- 
tion in distinct form, and they would know how 
to deal with it. With schools properly dis- 
ributed in the town for 4,800 children, it 
was perfectly certain that no child would 
need to walk more than half-a-mile or three- 
uarters of a mile, in order to reach one of them. 
he Baptists and Independents had no schools of 
their own. Did they wish him to explain the rea- 
son why ? Well, it would open up a long story of 
injustice and wrong. They entertained conscien- 
tious objections to taking public money for the 
‘promotion of their theological opinions, and they 
objected to other people using public 3 for the 
promotion of theirs. By the operation of the sys- 
tem of Parliamentary grants their schools, as was 
foreseen and predicted, had been closed, and 44 
had been prevented from taking the share whic 


| 


they otherwise would in the education of — — . 
They had ever been taunted with being indifferent 


oe ae gene alee ce 
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to education. But he would not dwell upon that. | 


They pledged themselves to offer the most un- 
compromising opposition to all and every attempt 
to make use of public money—that was, money 
raised either by takes or by rates—for denomina- 
tional purposes. And as Mr. Isaacs had chal- 
lenged them on the broader ground of imperial 
taxation, they would take it up, even though 
they were beaten as they were twenty-five years ago. 
With regard to Mr. Isaacs’ statement that Church 
of England schools were only denominational in the 
sense that they were supported by denomina- 
tionalists, he found that nine of them were con- 
nected with the National Society. This National 
Society was for the education of the children of the 
poor. Was it to give them a sound, secular in- 
struction? He had no doubt that that was in- 
cluded, but it was to educate them in ths 2 
of the Church of England. He could not under- 
stand how gentlemen could get up and make such 
an assertion, knowing that that was the case. 
There were things taught —as, for instance, the 
catechism Mr. . „We don’t teach it in 
our schools.“ Then all he could say was that Mr. 
Isaacs ought to put his schools at once under the 
School Board. There was no part of their work 
that would require more care and discrimination 
than the matter of excusing parents from paying 
their children’s fees. Let the principle be affirmed, 
and many would claim exemption, who, if they 
were industrious and sober, would not need exemp- 
an 15 all. 3 considered xt ig pa wrong to tax 
the honest, hard-working, self-denyi man, 
who educated his own children, ats * of 
edueating the children of drunken and dissolute 
parents. The social difficulties that surrounded 
this subject were enormous; and if they were 
oing to discuss and settle all those before they 

uilt a single school, it would be many a long day 
before they made the necessary provision for Lei- 
cester. The Act under which they were consti- 
tuted as a board was passed expressly to provide 


sufficient accommodation for public elementary |, 


education, and they would be guilty of a gross 
direliction of duty if they did not set themselves 
earnestly and resolutely, first of all, to the ac- 
complishment of that. object. When they were 
brought face to face with the problem how to meet 
the case of children whose parents were unable to 
pay the sehool fees, there were three possible 
courses open to them. They might build a free 
achool, or they might remit the fees in their own 
schools, or they might take the cou.se proposed by 
Mr. Isaacs—pay fees in other schools. The last 
was, on many grounds, the most objectionable 
course of the three: it was the most expensive ; it 
was inexpedient ; and it was unjust. . Chad- 
wick estimated the cost in a school for 400 children 


(aud he hoped the board would not build smaller 


schools) was II. per annum per child. Under the 
new regulations, they could hardly have a Govern- 
ment grant of less than from 12s. to 148. per child. 
The undenominational schools in Leicester, he 
found, averaged 10s. 6d. last year; and if they built 
large schools, in which the teachers were efficient, 
they could not fail to get a larger grant than that 
say, 12s.; which would leave 8s., or 2d. per 
week, to come from the rates. Mr, Isaacs asked 
16s. for schools which would get a Government 
grant for every child sent to them. It would, 
therefore, be cheaper to remit fees in school board 
schools than to pay them in denominational schools, 
It was impossible for them to discuss this question 
intelligently and satisfactorily until they had settled 
a number Of preliminary questions. It would be 
cheaper to remit fees in their own schools than to 

ay fees in other schools. It would be a huge 
3 on the part of the board, he believed, if 
they did not build large schools. If they did that, 
they would carry out their work more cheaply than 
if they adopted the course indicated by Mr. 33 
These discussions on the religious difficulty con- 
nected with rate-paid schools were the necessary 
fruit of the Act of Parliament which they had to 
administer. Mr. Gladstone told them that he had 
severed the tie between the denominational schools 
and the board schools, but Mr. Isaacs and those 
who thought with him wished to connect them by 
means of the payment of fees. Mr. Isaacs’ pro- 
poem concentrated their first care upon those who 

ad some one to take care of them. His amend- 
ment asked them to care first for those who had no 
one to care for them. 


Mr. MERRICK, in seconding the amendment, said 
he thought the first business of the board to be 
the providing of accommodation for the 5,000 
children it had been ascertained required provision 
within the borough. Then there was amongst the 
working classes, however much Mr, Isaacs might 
ignore the fact, a feeling of objection to Church of 
England schools. (No, no.) They objected to the 
teaching of catechisms and collects which had ob- 
tained prior to the passing of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, and he could say, for his own part, having 
received his education in St. Margaret’s charity 
school, that there was a good deal of the time of the 
children which ought to be devoted to educational 
improvement occupied in learning those catechisms 
and that sort of thing. Man ildren who had 
attended day-schools ought to have attained a 
higher standard of education than they had done 
considering the time they had been there. No doubt 
a great deal of this was attributable to want of at- 
tention on the part of the scholar, but he also 
thought a great deal of it was owing to the fact 
that inefficient teachers were employed, and that 
there had not been that application of effort to 
bring out the mental abilities of the children there 


ought to have been. He objected to Mr. Isaacs’ 
motion because it would be gratifying denomina- 
tional selfishness, This was an element which had 
developed itself very largely during the last twelve 
months, Since the passing of the Elementary 
Education Act denominationalists had been ve 
busy. Mr. Isaacs’ resolution, if carried, woul 
. those schools which, more than ever, would 
seek to enforce their own particular theological 
views. He had seen an article in a paper in 
reference to the society Mr. Harley h uded 
to, and he was struck with the injunctions 
given by it. They were to the effect that as the 

overnment only allowed an hour for the 
reading of the Scriptures either at the beginning 
or ending of school hours, teachers in denomina- 
tional schools must avail of that opportunity and 
instil into the minds of the little ones in that hour, 
not principles of morality, but principles of Church- 
ism. (A member: Quote the paper.“) It was a 
circular used by the National Society. He could 
tell Mr. Isaacs that he was conscientiously and 
firmly of opinion that the working classes as a 
whole strongly objected to his resolution, and 
would feel exceedingly embittered towards that 
board if it attempted to adopt it, but especially 
would they feel so if it were carried. He would 
not permit any gentleman to say that with respect 
to his own class which he knew to be untrue, 

After some further discussion, the CHAIRMAN 
(the Rev. D. J. Vaughan) remarked that the prin- 
ciple, of. paying school fees was accepted by the 
Act, but the question was whether they should 
proceed at once to act upon the principle. He did 
not think it was essential to settle the question 
now, but that it should be postponed until they 
could consider it in connection with the subject of 
compulsion. He therefore coincided with the 
amendment. He hoped they would proceed with 
their work so earnestly that before a month was 
out they would see their way clear to the number 
and kind of schools that they would provide. 

Mr. Burexss maintained that the first business 
of that board was to provide new schools in the 
town so as to give the parents of children the option 
of sending them to the board schools or denomina- 
tional schools. He should never support any policy 


to pay fees, without they had full control over the 


funds they provided. _ 

After some remarks from the Rev. Mr. BENNIE and 
Captain Worswick, the resolution and amendment 
were both withdrawn. 


ECCLESIASTICAL GRANTS IN NEW YORK. 
(From our Correapondent. ) 


It is strange to find that in the model Re- 
public ” the State-Church principle which in Eng- 
land is tottering to its fall is steadily advancing, as 
far as this State of New York is concerned. The 
Roman Catholics have got in the thin end of the 
wedge, and they lose no opportunity of clinching it. 
To justify the large sums given in support of 
Romanism, the Legislature—or rather the leaders 
thereof—have from time to time sought to throw 
out sops to other religious bodies, but happily with- 
out success. Not long ago a bribe was accepted by 
the Baptists, but such a storm of feeling was 
thereby evoked that the act is not likely to be re- 
peated. It is the Catholics, and the Catholics 
alone, who are trying to subvert the very founda- 
tions of the Commonwealth by seizing public money 
for sectarian purposes. | 

The New York State Council of Political Reform 
has recently issued some documents which show 
how insidious and yet persistent are the efforts of 
Catholics to appropriate State funds. The New 
York Political Reformers say: 


The ony 3 our Map dpa read history, and 
they guard us effectua rom religious wars ex- 
em any form of religion Ka from affairn of 
State. Our Government recognises the perfect right of 
everyone to have whatever religion he pleases, or none 
at all if he wishes, and protects him in the peaceful en- 
joyment of that right. Beyond this it cannot go. It 
ue no power to teach the tenets of any sect, and has no 
right to appropriate public property or public money to 
any sect. 

ut we have a very respectable body of citizens, most 
of them not born in this 8 but led by a highly 
cultivated priesthood, nearly all of whom were edu- 
cated under a foreign theocratic despotism, who demand 
the destruction of our American system of free non- 
sectarian common schools and the substitution of the 
sectarian charity m of Italy. As an entering 
wedge to bring about this revolution, they demand 
from the public treasury money to rg their Church 
schools, and corruption in high places has granted their 
request. 
ey admit that our public schools give an excellent 
secular education ; but they complain that they cannot 
enter there and teach at public expense the peculiar 
doctrines and practices Pi their sect. Hence, and 
hence only, their complaint, and their coarse denuncia- 
tion of our free schools, as coming from the devil. 

We cannot yield one jot or one tittle of their de- 
mand, for it involves a priociple to us sacred and vital. 
It means the union of Church and State. 

It is a fundamental principle of our whole civil policy 
to keep Church and State entirely separate—a principle 
incorporated into our national Constitution, and also 
into every one of our State Constitutions. 

It is our profouad conviction that the sacred interests 
of religion, of conscience and of domestic peace, require 
this separation to be strict and pe 

The moment the State takes under its protection any 


church by appropriating public money or property to 


— ows 


the uses or support of that church, or the teaching of 
its peculiar tenets or practices, it, in that act and to 
that extent, unites State and Church, and establishes a 
principle that revolutionises our whole political and 
religious K and brings back upon us the spiritual 
tyranny that the founders of our country fled from 
ngland and France to escape, The union of Church 
and State, in all ages and in all countries, has led to 
oppression and bloodshed. 


The above might have been written by Mr. 
Carvell Williams, so tersely does it express the 


principles of anti-State-Churchmen. 1 notice an 
admirable leader in the Nonconformist of July 26 
on Irish Affairs,“ which deals a fitting rebuke to 


Cardinal Cullen and his party, who are seeking for 
Catholic educational endowments. Of late years 
Romanism has become more intolerant everywhere. 
Time was when Archbishops Murray and Whately 
were personal friends, and both believed in the 


possibility of secular education. But now Cardinal 


Cullen and his clergy translate secular into infidel, 
and the policy of the Catholic priesthood is pre- 
cisely the same in America as in Ireland. The 
State Council of Political Reform show, in the 
following words, how the Catholics-have slowly 
developed their plans :— 

The sect that seeks the destruction of our common 
schools have entrenched themselves in New York city. 
Their bishop, forty years ago, demanded a part of the 
school money, It was refused, Ten yeara later the 
demand was renewed with a like result. He then came 
to Albany, “‘fixed” the Governor and leading politi- 
cians, and went before the Legislature for a law to com- 
pel New York city to let his church into the city 
treasury. The Legislature, with almost entire un- 
animity, rejected his vac Rs . 

Then the plan of attack on the public schools was 
altered, Church charitable institutions, many of which 
were sectarian schools in disguise, were s‘arted, and 
public money from city and State was obtained from 
year to year to support them, Finally, last year, a bill 
was reported in the T.egislature to appropriate some 
200,000 dols. of public money directly to sectarian insti- 
tutions by name. The bill was rejected, Then fraud 
and deceit were resorted to, and section ten was secretly 
smuggled into the New York City-tax levy at the last 
moment of the session, which takes ovor 200,000 dols. a 
year out of our public treasury, and gives it to a few 
useless sectarian schools; useless, because the free non- 
sectarian public schools of the city already amply pro- 
vided for all the children. Pig 

The enormity of this legislation led us to investigate, 
and to our astonishment we found that, aided by this 
statute and a city government controlled by one reli- 
gious sect, more than half a million of dollars annually 
1 the public money of the city of New York is abstracted 

‘om the city treasury, and given to certain churches, and 
church and sectarian schools; thus uniting, Church and 
State, and making the State support the Church. 

Besides this, we found that a single sect had obtained 
from the city government more than three million of 
dollars’ worth of public property, and applied it to sece 
tartan uses. 

These startling discoveries show that a new, a foreign, 
a despotic, a destructive principle has crept into our 

legislation, State and municipal—a principle so fatally 
poisonous that, unless speedily uprooted, it will soon 
reach every town, destroy our free common schools 
control legislative bodies, establish a State-Church, and 
bring upon us the ignorance, corruption, And alternate 
anarchy and despotism, with which it has cursed Italy, 
Spain, and Mexico, 

To save our State from that we must first demand 
the repeal of all State laws appropriating or authorising 
the appropriation of 2 money to sectarian uses. 
Second, to secure the future, we must effect an amend- 
ment to the Constitu ion of the State so as to prohibit 
any such legislation by town, city, or Stato. 


The Politieal Reformers are organising a movement 


The following are a series of resolutions which they 
adopted some time ago :— 


Resolved, That we enter our emphatic protest against 
the appropriation of public money or property, by town, 
city, State, or national authorities, for the endowment 
or support of churches, convents, sectarian schools and 
institutions. : 

Resolved, That every such appropriation is in fact a 
union of Church and State, a violation of the sacrod 
American principles of religions liberty, and of equality 
of all denominations before the civil law; principles 
which have been the glory of our institutions in the past, 
and have been illustrated in the complete separation 
and independence of Church and State. 

Resolved, That any and every religious seet which 
attempts to support its churches, sectarian schools, or 
church charities, by the public money raised by general 
taxation, or by public property, is, by that act, uniting 
Church and State, introducing sectarian bitterness into 
polities, and deserves the condemnation of all good 
citizens. 

Resolved, That every appropriation of public méney 
to sectarian schools is an attack upon the free non. 
sectarian public schools of this State, which schools now 
—with a liberality worthy a great republic—offer, free 
of cost, to every child in the State a generous and 
tolerant education ; such an education as qualifics him 
for the duties of sya» 

Resolved, That section 10, chapter 876, of the laws 
of 1869, relating to the city of New York, which in fact, 
though not in name, appropriates nearly a quarter of a 
million of dollars annually to a few sectarian schools in 
this city, is unnecessary, was not called for by the 
people, is a violation of the American doctrine of equi! 
toleration and protection to all religious sects, but 
public support to none; and, unless repealed, will at 


into American politics, an 
Protestants 
Resolved, 
hereby called upon, to repeal the 


inst the Roman Catholics, 


similar laws, and to take yeas and nays on the vote, 
in order that the people may know what members are 


to deal with this growing and already gigantic evil. 


once, and for the first time, introduce sectarian rancovr , 
d array at the ballot-box the | 


t the Legislature be petitioned, and is | 
mail 8 and all 
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for the free schools, and what members are for a State- 
Church, and for turning education over to the bicker- 
ings of religious sects. 

, That an amendment to the constitution of 
— 7 absolutely 23 = 2 — = 

iblic money or property e endowment or suppo 

of reli or sectarian institutions, is 8 
d ed, and, next to direct and immediate efforts to 
preserve our free public schools, shall be a special object 
of our State organisation for political reform. 
The men who are at the head of this American 


Liberation movement are highly respectable, 
energetic, and persevering ; but they are confronted 
by an organised conspiracy of Catholics and 
politicians. The priests will use any instruments, 
however dirty, to rule the Legislative Assembly, 
and the governing politicians of New York know 
too well the value of the Irish Catholic vote to 
oppose tha encroachments of the Romanists. The 
State Council of Pelitical Reform is doing a good 
work in this matter, but it is to be feared that, 
so long as New York submits to be ruled by such 
political speculators—not to say with the New 
York Times public thieves "—as ‘‘ Boss Tweed, 
the building up of a Catholic State-Church will go 
on. No wonder that the Catholics erect magnificent 
cathedrals, and boast of their influence and power, 
when they are pocketing millions of dollars from 
the State Treasury. Let us hope our American 
cousins may awake to the gravity of the position, 
and put down in every form what John Bright so 
aptly termed the adulterous union between 
Church and State.” In another article I shall 
show how far the Protestant religious bodies have 
compromised themselves by accepting State-aid. 


Tux LiperaTion Socrety’s New Campaicn.— 
Next Monday the Executive Committee will resume 
its sittings after the holidays, and on Thursday, the 
21st inst., the first of a series of district conferences 
will be held—at Bradford; Mr. Carvell Williams and 
the Rev. Charles Williams, of Accrington, attend- 
ing as a deputation from the committee. Mr. Illing - 
worth, M. P., is to preside, and the circulfr con- 
vening the conference—which is signed by a number 
of the Society’s leading Yorkshire friends—ex- 
presses the hope that it will be of such a character 
as will be likely to exert a perceptible influence on 
the future of the disestablishment movement in the 
North of England. On the following evening Mr. 
Carvell Williams is to address the members of the 
Great Horton branch of the Society. We may add 
that the Manchester Committee has met, and has 
resolved to hold a similar conference about the lst 
of November, and conferences are also to be held 
in other large towns—including the metropolis. 
Other movements are, we believe, being prepared 
for, and will, no doubt, be announced in due time. 


It is stated that the Bishop of Calcutta has asked 
for three new bishops to be sent to his large diocese 
without any expense to the Government, 

Tue Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Wesleyan 
ae in a — town 22 the 

ydney correspondent) exchange its once a 
month, and this is done by the — and 
sanction of the Bi of Bathurst. 

In reference to the statement of the John Bull 
that legal proceedings which threatened the vicar of 
Hillingdon will not now take place, the Guardian 
believes that the Bishop of London had very reluc- 
tantly consented to the case going to the Arches 
Court ; but that Sir C. Mills, the complainant, de- 


clined under present circumstances to take it 


there. | 
THE Ruirvarists.—‘‘ Confessions” are heard 
ly at nine o'clock nightly at St. Albans, 
Holborn, London. The confessionals, are some- 


what novel--banners of violet stuff, fixed in position | 


in the left side aisle, on one side of which is a chair 
for the ‘‘ priest,” and on the other a kneeler for his 
‘* penitent.” | 

ABOLITION OF OaTHs.—Among the Acts passed in 
the recent s2ssion was one to repeal numerous en- 
actments requiring permissory oaths to be taken on 
appointments to various offices. The Act (34 & 
35 Vict. c. 48) was rendered n on account 
of the revision of the statutes. The enactments now 
repealed stand from Edward III. to the 30 & 31 
Victoria. 

An EncuisH Bisnor Ix A HIGHLAND Parisu 
Cuurcu.—On Sunday last the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester officiated in the parish church of . ; 
Inverness-shire, strictly following 1 e 
service of the Presbyterian order of worship of the 
Church of Scotland. He preached a most movin 
sermon before a numerous ion. His Lord- 
ship is presently the guest of Mr. Ellice, M.P., 
Invergarry House.— n. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS ON THE ConTINENT.—The Com- 
mittee L 1 1 Union for six or seven 
years ve been actively en in promoting 
the establishment of Sunday · sc on the Conti- 
nent, conducted upon the system which kas made 
these institutions so lar in this country. In 

of this object they have just made a 
grant of five thousand francs to the committee co- 
r and now that the ad 
verse influences of the war upon all benevolent en- 
terprises have nearly ceased it is in contemplation 


Times | 


' hea 


to give a much wider extension to this important 
movement. 

A Rector PREACHING IN A CONGREGATIONAL 
CuaPEL.—The following ap under the Ipswich 
news of the Suffolk Chronicle —“ St. Clement's 
„ pel.— On Sunday afternoon the 
Rev. W. Haslam, rector of Buckenham, Norfolk, 
preached in this chapel to a large and attentive 
congregation. Some good people used to be thrown 
into incipient madness at tae very idea of the 
mayor’s mace going to 1 but here is actually 
a rector preaching in a chapel to sinners. Stu- 
pendous? and yet how very much like New Testa- 
ment Christianity it is, is it not!” Buckenham 
F is a village in the diocese of Norwich. 

Born OVER TO THE CHURCH.“ — The Rock and 
other Church publications have been rejoicing, 
somewhat prematurely it seems, on the alle 
going over of ‘‘an entire gation of Primitive 

odists to the Church of England. The Rock 
must have queer ideas of conversion! The fact is, 
that the Primitive Methodist Chapel at Dropmore, 
in Buckinghamshire, was built on ground given by 
the Granvilles, the late lords of the manor, but 
through some default was left unsecured, and the 
present lord of the manor is taking steps to take 
away the chapel. The result will probably be to 
render the little co tion homeless, but hardly 
to make them good members of the Church of 


ag * Unitarian Herald. 
ANT CONFERENCE IN GERMANY.—It has 


been resolved by the Evangelical Christians in 
Germany not to hold the usual meeting of the 
Kirchentag in Berlin this year as was intended 
originally, but to make arrangements for 3 a 
conference more in harmony with the t results 
of the recent Franco-German war of 1870-71. An 
invitation has accordingly been issued, signed by 
between 200 and 300 Christians of all views and 
of all German countries (including some of the most 
advanced Lutherans, but all standing on the posi- 
tive ground of faith), for a conference of Evangelical 
men of the German Empire to meet in Berlin from 
the 10th to the 12th of October next. It is antici- 
pated that many laymen will take part in the pro- 


EccLESIASTICAL Fears.—Extremely sensitive are 
some of the representatives of the Church of Eng- 
land becoming in reference to disestablishment. 
One of the Church organs expresses fears that the 
Gladstone Government will lay ‘‘ unholy hands 
upon the endowments of the Indian Church. Work- 
ing up into a state of alarm, it imagines that in- 
structions may even now have been issued to the 
Governor-General of India by the Duke of Argyll 
to enter on his task. Is it u ious and cruei to 
the alarmists to wish that the Duke might soon give 
substance and reality to their fore ings ? e 
fact which has given rise to this alarm is the simple 
circumstance that the Duke, although a member of 
the Established Church of Scotland, is liberal 
enough to ‘‘at times attend the services of other 
denominations.” It would seem that a statesman 
who can recognise Nonconformity in any shape is 
not to be trusted.— Unitarian Herald. 

ANOTHER QUEENSFERRY CasE.—A fresh difficult 
has arisen with regard to Queensferry Paris 
Church. At a meeting of the Presbytery of Lin- 
lithgow, on Thursday, the following objections 
were raised by some of the co tion to the new 
minister lately appointed to that fastidious parish : 
—1. That his pulpit services are shallow, unin- 
teresting, and unimpressive, and his delivery 
and monotonous, and we cannot derive 
benefit or spiritual edification from them. 2. That 
his prayers are deficient, being very much a repeti- 
tion one of another; and also because they fail to 
give expression to what should be the desire of 
the heart, and have no reference to the varied 
wants of a congregation. 3. That his voice is 
harsh, and his pronunciation so different from that 
which we have ee accustomed to hear, that we 
are unable frequently to understand what he says, 
or to follow him. Phat if he should be in- 
ducted, the congregation, which is almost unani- 
mously op to his settlement, would un- 
doubtedly be dispersed. ‘The Presbytery took the 
names of the objectors present, or for whose ab- 
sence a sufficient excuse was made, and then ad- 
journed to the 14th inst.. when they will receive 
additional objections should any be offered. 

RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN AUSTRIA. A co n- 
dent at Vienna says, writing on the Ist inst. :—‘‘ A 
congress of Austrian schoo rs and schoolmis- 


tresses, n of about 2, 000 is now sit- 
ting at Linz, in r Austria. The governor of the 
province o e congress with an in 


which he said that the Government continued to be 
animated by a ive spirit in educational 
matters, that it would never permit any retro- 
gression. This declaration produced a very de- 
pressing effect on the few members who belong to 
the clerical party. The first subject for discussion 
was religious education. Herr Hein, of Vienna, 
delivered an address, in which he argued that edu- 
cation in schools should be confined to the general 
principles of religion and morality, without touch- 
ing upon dogmas or differences of creed. He con- 
cluded by p ing the following resolutions, 
which were ——— by the congress :— 1. The 
teaching of religion according to creed is opposed 
1 the fundamental princi 2 
spiritually as — the knowledge the 

iginal source of existence 7 

i . 3. The teaching of morality should pro- 
ceed by example as well as by p 4. It being 
admitted that the teaching of religion and morality 


of keeping. 


is ss of creed, the necessity for an eccle- 
siasti er of religion in national schools dis- 
appears. The other speeches and resolutions were 
equally liberal in tone, and the congress is regarded 
as an event of no small importance.” 


Tue Sate or CuurcH Livines.—A co ndent 
of the Church Times (August 11) has en the 
trouble to analyse 120 advertisements of advowsons 


and presentations for sale. 11 of these 

he has classified as offering the following advan. 

tages :— 
Best of excellent society 30 
Social advantages as 
* or very light duty 
Influential position 
Country position 
Desirable position me 
Beautiful neighbourhood 
Attractive Le nae. Rg 
Wealthy neighbourhood 
Good fishing ae 
Almost a sinecure 5 
Residence not required 
Small 7 as 
Fashionable congregation 
Very few poor ... sds 
Unusual attractions 


242 Serene fr arr a 


The remainder, we are informed, refer only to 
houses and grounds. The ns who draw up 
these advertisements are doubtless fully aware of 
what will attract their customers, and are too deli- 
cate, or too wise, to say anything about work to be 
done or souls to be saved. The less of the former, 
and the fewer of the latter, so much the more 
attractive is the living.” —Ziberator. 

FurRTHER UNIVERSITY REFoRMs.—Judging from 
recent experience, it is not improbable that in some 
colleges a perceptible share of the fellowships—in 
some cases, perhaps, the large may be held 
by Dissenters or unbelievers. Could they have a 
better plea for a renewed agitation ? y, it 
would be asked should any distinction be drawn? 
It is now admitted that any man, whatever his 
religious opinions, may be a Fellow, may lecture 
the students, and may take part in the government 
of the college. For what possible reason should he 
be practically put at a great disadvan as re- 
gards a share in the emoluments? So long as the 
college was intended to be an organisation for 
propagating the opinions of a particular sect, it 
was fair enough to reserve special advantages for 
the clergy of that sect. en that pretext has 
been removed, it is impossible to say why the 
Church of England cl should have the advan- 
tage over Dissenting ministers, or why or 
should have an advantage over the laity. We have 
only to wait till a sufficient body of aggrieved 
persons has been accumulated, and the pressure 
against the existing barriers will become strong 
enough to ey a new agitation with all the 
prestige of the success of its predecessor. Behind 
this question, again, there may come the question 
of college livings. They are practically retiring 
pensions for men who have served their time as 
tutors. When they become available only for a 
small minority of the body, would it not be a fairer 
plan to dispose of the patronage, and to convert its 
value into some form which would render it equally 
available for everybody? With the help of these 
fragments of an extinct system, there is still the 
raw material for a discussion, carried on either in 
Parliament or in the separate colleges—for an agi- 
tation which may last for another generation.— 
Fraser's Magazine for September. 

CHRISTIANITY AND CommMuUNISM.—Can Christianity 
do anything? That is the question of questions. 
The C unistic reformers say no. Primitive 
Christianity, according to their reading, tried and 
failed ; and as for modern Christianity, which has 

wn to be such a feeble travesty of the system 
igned by the great Founder of the Christian 
Church, the idea of that regenerating society is 
simply laughable. This subject has been discussed 
by some writers in the Pall Mall Gazette. Delta” 
says that most Socialists have, in fact, taken the 
earliest forms of Christianity as the model of the 
plans for the regeneration of humanity ; for the 
‘* two leading ideas which unquestionably pervaded 
the first preaching of Christianity were the duty of 
‘ing all property between the adherents of the 
new religion, and the duty of submission to autho- 
rity and even to oppressive violence.” But they 
are hostile to Christianity as it now exists, because 
they cannot recognise its real princi in the 
Christianity revised and corrected by its disciples 
of all ages. ‘‘In ”” endeavours to correct 
this gentleman’s notions about the two leading 
ideas of primitive Christianity, and shows that he 
could never have read either the Acts of the 
Apostles or their Epistles with any attention. He 
does not, however, venture to discuss whether the 
teachings of Christ Himself do not ‘‘ favour 
Socialism.” Indeed, he admits this is an open 
uestion, for he closes his letter thus :—‘‘ Chris- 
tianity, judged by its authentic records and not by 
men’s fancies, no more prohibits property than it 
prohibits civil government, or ranks and degrees, or 
essions, or war, or slavery. How far it is 
impliedly compatible with all or any of these, has 
been matter of debate for eighteen hundred years, 
and does not bid fair to be settled yet. r 
NL 
ialist, writes very sense under a pre- 

tence of sarcasm. Primitive Christianity and 
modern Socialism are, he contends, al out 
„To Christ, kingcraft, wealth, pro- 
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rty were so many God-given opportunities to con- 
— nobly and greatly to the obligation of uni- 
versal brotherhood. To Fourier property was 
robbery, kingcraft a blasphemous ce,” Some 
of us believe that the Christianity which Christ 
— contains and is the only solvent for the 
problems which are breaking rs society. If the 
modern Church can neither exhibit nor apply that 
solvent, alas for the world, and woe to the Church! 


—English Independent. 


Beligions and Denominational Nets 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


CONFERENCE. 
The third of the conferences of delegates from 
all of the United Kingdom took place on 


Wednesday morning at the Stafford Rooms, Tich- 
bourne - street, Edgeware-road. Dr. Gladstone, 
F. R. S., presided, and there were present the Hon. 
W. E. Dodge, of New Vork; Mr. J. S. Deal, of San 
Francisco ; the Rev. Pastor Cook, and many other 
—— of various nationalities. After some pre- 
atory remarks from the CHAIRMAN, the Honourable 
W. DopcE said he had been greatly pleased 
with the meeting he had attended on the previous 
evening, for he believed it was an organisation cal- 
culated to do an immense amount of good. During 
the last week he had been round their great city 
by night, traversing ite great avenues as well as 
its bye-streets, looking into the gin-palaces; and 
while he had watched, as he stood at the corners, 
and saw young men and young women going into 
those places, he fancied he traced in them a photo- 
graph of the miserable and d ed old men and 
women they would become. e had wondered 
what would become of London when these young 
men and women grew up and exerted an influence 
in the t city. He was the president of the 
Nati Temperance Association of America, he 
had seen much of these matters, and he firmly be- 
lieved that the drinking customs of society were 
the great obstacle to the progress of evangelical re- 
1 Unless their seniors exercised some little 
self-denial, thousands of the promising youth of 
England would be dashed to the ground and ruined. 
The Hon. J. S. Dea spoke of the principles of the 
association on the Californian coast. e organi- 
sation in San Francisco was as 2 as that of 
any nation in the world. Mr. Tawsz, W. S. of 
Edinburgh, then introduced the subject of the work 
of the rca cong — ‘me 4 . 
iven:respecti inbur ow, Leith, Pert 
Paisley, ase ges — 

The conference reassembled at Aldersgate-street 
jn the evening under the presidency of Mr. J. D. 
ALLCROFT, who, in opening the p ings, remarked 
that when they looked at the state of the country 
and saw what was the condition of young men, 
they must desire that such work as this association 
proposed should be extended. The position of young 
men in this country was very different now from 
what it was in years gone by. They had more time 
on * hands, * 4, ht be turned into a 

t blessing. ey er means, larger 
— . too, might prove a great bless 
ing. There were greater facilities for sightseeing, 
more opportunities for storing their minds by travel 
and * g. Then, in, there was a tendenc 
amongst all men to desire to rise in the world. 
these thi made it absolutely necessary that 
Christian influences should be more extensively 
brought to bear, and that he believed would be 
successfully carried out by means of these Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. 

Mr. G. GILBERT, vice-president of the London 
association, proceeded to read a paper on ‘‘The 
Extension P the Work of Yo en’s Christian 
Associations—why is it to be desired, and by what 
means can it be most effectively promoted?” He 
believed this association was especially valuable be- 
cause it was adapted for a class for whom no like 
organisation existed. In the course of the discus- 
sion which followed, Mr. Tay.or, of G „com- 

ined that Glasgow was flooded with literature of 

e most disgraceful kind from London, and he 
hoped measures would be tried to counteract it by 
the establishment of a new literary magazine. Mr. 
CRUICKSHANK, of Belfast, recommended that depu- 
tations on a scale should be sent to local 
associations, in order to explain the principles of 
the central body. Mr. Dixon, of Dorchester; Mr. 
Watt, of Aberdeen ; Mr. Harris, of Brighton ; and 
other Fg followed, and the matter dropped. 
Mr. William Morley, jun., then took the chair, and 
Mr. A. R. Prrs, chairman of the Bloomsbury 

ch, read a paper on What qualifications may 

as most desirable for those who are to 
conduct the meetings or superintend the work of 
Young Men's Christian Associations? 
Mr. Heatu, of London, in a laudatory speech, 
proposed the following resolution :— 7 
That the delegates assembled at this conference desire to 
record their grateful sense of deep 
ton for his unwearied labours in arra 
various n „as well as to express 
brotherly and esteem, and their earnest hope that 
his valuable life ma long be spared for future in 
the interests of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Mr. JosEPH JAMES, of Dublin, seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was supported by Pastor Paul Cook, 
and carried amidst tremendous cheering, all stand- 
ing up. Mr. Surpron said he had always loved the 
association and every man connected with it. He 


then went at considerable length into the early his- 


tory of the association, and described the objects 
which it sought to accomplish, He regretted to say 


that many of their associations were weak, badly 
organised, and spasmodic in their efforts ; and that 
arose from their being maintained simply for the 

urpose of keeping 1 an institution, instead of 
being maintained to do the work of God. There 
were now associations in 140 towns in England, 
fifty-seven of which had been formed during the 
last three years by means of the exertions of Mr. 
Gilbert, and greatly through the liberality of the 
three Fag who were now “ag together— 
Mr. William Morley, Mr. Geo illiams, and 
Mr. Allcroft. (Cheers.) It would not be just and 
honest to say that all these associations were in good 
condition in reference to their o isations, but as 
far as they went they were healthy, and he 
trusted that they would become true and effective 
missionary agencies. Thanks were given to the 
London committee for convening the conference, 
and for their generous hospitality to the delegates ; 
to the chairmen and to the gentlemen who hell shad 
papers ; and to the gentlemen who had entertained 
the delegates. Mr. Gronda WILLIAus offered 
prayer, and, the doxology having been sung, the 
conference was declared at an end. 

On Thursday morning the delegates went to 
Trent Park, East Barnet, to spend the day, on the 
kind invitation of Mr. R. C. L. Bevan. 


The Rev. James Jack, of Leeds, formerly of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s coll has . a very cordial in- 
vitation to the pastorate of Clarence-street Chapel, 
Penzance. 
The Rev. Robert McAll, minister of Belgrave 
Chapel, Leeds, has recently resigned his pesition, 
in consequence of his receiving a very co invi- 
tation to the pastorate of the Congregational Church, 
Bocking, Essex ; formerly presided over by the Rev. 
Thomas Craig, and more recently by the Rev. G. B. 
Ryley, now of Hanover Cha eckham. Mr. 

cAll’s decision to leave Leeds has called forth 
very strong and earnest expressions of regret on the 
part of the church and con tion. 

WALWORTH-ROAD Barrier PEL. — This chapel 
(the Rev. W. Howieson's), which has been 
thoroughly cleaned and repaired, the forecourt 
having also been greatly improved in appearance, 
was opened on Sunday week by sermons from the 
pastor and the Rev. Francis Tucker. Liberal collec- 
tions were taken at the close. ? 

THe CaLvinistic Merrnopists. — The annual 

thering of the North Wales Calvinistic Methodist 

ssociation is now 3 held at Bangor. The 
rincipal meeting was held on Thursday, when over 

0, people assembled to hear discourses from 
some of the leading ministers in the connection. 

THE WESLEYAN CHAPEL ScHEME.—Mr. Jas. 8. 
Budgett, of Ealing, has come nobly to the help of 
the Wesleyan Metropolitan Chapel-Building Fund. 
He has supplemented Sir F. Lycett’s munificent 
offer of 1,000/. each to fifty new chapels, by pro- 
mising in like manner 100/. each. ready more 
than half the amount of 50,000/., necessary to secure 
the whole of Sir Francis Lycett's gifts, has been 
subscribed. | 

Warwick.—A handsome memorial tablet, of 

ure statuary marble, was last week erected in 

rook- street Independent Chapel, to the memory 
of the late Rev. Joseph Wilcox Percy, who for 
fifty years was pastor of the church and co . 
tion assembling in that place, and held in high 
esteem. On Sunday evening last the Rev. G. Shaw, 
the present pastor of the church, preached a special 
and appropriate sermon relating to the memorial, 
on Prov. x, 7—‘‘The memory of the just is 
blessed.” ö 

NotrincHaM.—The first anniversary of the 
settlement of the Rev. Thomas Ryder over the 
church in Stoney- street, Nottingham, was cele- 
brated at a large church tea-meeting on Tuesday 
* 1 5th inst.: presided over by the pastor. 
A me purse containing fifteen sovereigns was 
eye greg r. Ryder by E. Barwick, „ on be- 

of the chu Congratula stirri 
addresses were delivered by the Revs. T. W. 
Handford of 3 * E. K. Everett of Nantwich, 
and Messrs. H. Hickling, H. r, J. Fernyhough 
Jun., E. Barwick, and W. Brown. 

Lonpon Missionary Socrery.—On Thursda 
an ordination service was held at Lee Chapel, 
Blackheath, at which Mr. Arnold Foster, B. A., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, was set apart as a 
missionary in connection with this society. The 
following ministers took in the service :—The 
Rev. Joseph Beazley, minister of Blackheath Con- 
gregati Church ; the Rev. R. H. Marten, B.A., 
minister of Lee Chapel ; the Rev. Samuel Martin, 
of Westminster; and the Rev. Joseph Mullens, 
D. D., foreign secretary to the society. At the close 
of the service the sacrament of the Lord’s Su 
was observed. Mr. Foster will sail early in Octo 
for Hankow, China, the station to which he has 
been appointed. 

METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE COLLEGE. — On 
Thursday evening the annual meeting of this 
college was held in the Tabernacle, the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon in the chair, and delivering an address 
and a short sermon from Numbers x. 1—10. In his 
address he stated that the students who had 
become pastors from the College had baptized 
11,261 ns, while there had been a total added 
to the churches of 16,450 members. He also stated 
that there were twenty churches in South London 
which owed their existenve to the college. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev, D. Gracey, 
Messrs. Tansley, Granville and others, the boys of 


the | resent, and singi 
ae oe t, singing an 


A. — 


St. HELIENS.— The memorial stone of the 
Sunday - school in connection with the 


Macfadyen, M. A., of 

M. A., of Liverpool, and W. M. Taylor, M. A., of 

Bootle. In the course of the evening an illuminated 
to 


address was presented to Mr. James Marsh by the 

teachers, in acknowledgment of his services. as 

superintendent for thirty years. The new 

which is to replace the old one, will cost 3,900/. 
Hackney Coiitece.—The annual devotional 

service in connection with the commencement of 


Rev. Principal McAll gm There were also 
ardlaw, Professor Newth, 

vs. A. A. Ramsey, F. Hastings, P. Jones, I. V. 
Mummery, W. J. Farren, G. M. 
After the customary devotions 
the Rev. J. de K. Williams, of Parish-street, 


| Pye Smith, deducing life lessons for the 
students from their resemblances and diversities. 
— — ve 1 mae = founders and friends 
of the college in its earlier giving some per- 
sonal — hs aro gy — . 
close of his address he was warmly applauded. 
The meeting concluded in the usual way. a4 
BELPER.—On Wednesday, the memorial stone of 
a new tional Church, now in course of 
erection in , was laid by James Sidebottom, 
Esq., of Manchester, in the presence of a large 
number of spectators, but unfortunately the weather 
was most unfavourable. It will be a handsome 
structure in the Gothic style of architecture of the 
early decorated period, and as at present arranged, 
will seat 550 worshippers, and eries may be 
added to afford accommodation for 200 more, if 
desired. The entire cost 1 41 expense of 
adapting a portion of the chapel taken down last 
year for Sunday-school — &c.) is estimated 
at about 4, 1008, a considerable portion of which has 
already been contributed. There are still, however, 


a large deficit, but the committee hope to open tke 
church without the burden of a heavy debt. The 
architect is Mr. G. Woodhouse, of ton. The 


adem tor is the Rev. F. Knowles, from Rother- 
0. 


2 —In the N the year the oon - 
gregation, composed of members of various denomie 
nations, which had been gathered er at 
Rushey- Lewi invited the „. N 
Blomfield, late of Walsall, to become their ministe“. 
About the same time the lessees of the Mission 
Chapel, in which they had been worshipping, deter- 
mined that the building should not be used any 
longer by a le who had a settled minister. The 
congregation, therefore, were compelled to choose 
between a continual change of preachers or with- 
drawal from the place altogether. The latter course 
was ure ng ne and — — ~~ 
was engaged for rposes worship. - 

Thursday evening, the Oth inst., a tea 1 publio 
meeting was held, at which great eathusiasm was 
manifested by the friends of cause, The chair 
was taken by Mr. T. Atkins, and the r was 
addressed by the Revs. R. T. Verrall, B. A., E. 
Johnson, B. A., J. L. P T. G. Wilson, and 
J. W. Ellis, who expressed high esteem for 
their hearty concurrence in 


the work which he has undertaken. . 


4 


new church will in no wa 
with other institutions 
side or within the walls of the city. 
or chaplains will be inted by the trustees 
whom the property of the church is to be inv 
and the management of its affairs wi 

hands of a Church Committee, or 
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purchase at once a property and take any further 
steps that may be necessary or expedient,” 

Tur Auruux SESSION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
Unsion.—The arrangements for the meetings of the 
Congregational Union at Swansea next month are 
nearly cotiipléte, and there is reason to expect that 
they will be as important dnd interesting as any 
that the Union has held. The Congregationalists 
of South Wales will take care that the visitors shall 
receive a hospitable welcome ; they are making all 
possible preparation for the 4 and they 
guarantee crowded and enthusiastic audiences, 
ready to respond with voice and soul to every wise 
and inspiring word that may be addressed to them. 
The. Union Committ¢e, on its part, has provided a 
programme which must satisfy the most exigéant 
member,of the denomination. The preacher to the 
Union will be the Rev. R. W. Dale. The address of 
the Rev. Thomas Jones, the chairman, is certain to 
excite the highest interest, and the presence of Dr. 
Pressensé will attract to the meetings a more than 
tépimon share of public attention. The Free 
Potestant Churches of England and France ought 
certainly to have ry gi. to say to each other at 
this critical moment in political and ecclesiastical 
history which should be worth the regard of the 
leaders of thought in Church and State all over the 
Continent, The Rev. David Thomas, of Bristol, 
has consented to read a paper on the supply of 
candidates for the ministry ; and in the sectional 
meetings Dr, Henry Allon will discourse on our 
leger, and the propriety of oonverting them into 
divinity schools; the Rev, A. Mackennal on reli- 
gious teaching by class atid donfetence as well as by 
the public discourse; and the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown on _ doctrinal provisions in trust-deeds. 
There four papers raise questions on which the 
future of Congregationalism in this country hinges ; 
not merely the influence but the very existence of 
our churches depend upon their right solution. It 
is high time they were faced, and we are thankful 
that no spirit of timidity has prevailed to evade or 
postpone the discussion of those vital subjects. A 
whole morning will be devoted to consideration of 
tlid Revised Constitution—not too much time for 
the passing of a Reform Dill, but the scheme has 
been 80 e considered by 4 variety of com- 
mittees with the lielp of su iis from sd man 
quarters that we imagine there will not be muc 
decasion or room for debate. On the concludin 
hermes papers on practical subjects will be re 

Mr. W. H. Conyers, of Leeds, the Rev. E. 
lartland, of Bristol, and the Rey, S. Hebditch, of 
ristol, Tlie evenings will be occupied with con- 

ferences and public meetings, in which the whole 
field of missions will be surveyed, and the demands 
Hipon tlie Chuteh created by the gradual change of 
tlie Vertiadula# in Wales will be considered. If we 
add that opportunity will no doubt be found for 
making an emphatic record of the opinions of the 
Welsh Nonconformists and the. Congregationalists 
of England on such matters of public moment as 
the relations of Government to education in Ireland 
and to the Romish clergy, we have surely said 
enough to induce our — to look forward with 
no common interest to the autumn session. — 
English Independent. 

Tun Rev, R. W. DALE AND HIs CONGREGATION. 
At the close of his sermon on Sunday morning 

papel, Birmingham, the Rev. 

V. Dale said “ He was not insensible to the 

gravity of those ecclesiastical conflicts on which we 
ad entered, and in which he could engage with far 
more effect in Birmingham than he could in London. 
He had the profoundest interest as a Christian man, 
as well as an Englishman, in the solution of those 
political problems which would occupy the thought 
uf the nation arene next quarter of a century, 
and which would be debated and discussed with 
special éat'nestiiess in that town. He was habi- 
tually oppressed and hautited by the evils and 
miseries incident to their present social condition. 
Whilst he was here in the very heart of the social, 
e and ecclesiastical conflicts which agitated 
he country, it would be a dereliction of duty on 
is part to leave those questions untouched, or to 
shrink from rendering what service he could to- 
wards securing the triumph of those principles of 
religious justice which alone could constitute the 
stability and strength of the State. And yet, 
partly perhaps under the influence of physical 
weariness, resulting from the excessive labours of 
the last two or three years, partly under the influ- 


ence of a personal liking fora quiet and retired life, 


and, most of all, under the influence of a strong 
desire to try the experiment under. favourable con- 
ditions, whether it was possible for the idea of the 
church to be fulfilled in these days of agitation and 
doubt, the invitation which came to him five weeks 
ago from Clapton Park had strong attractions for 
him. He knew what he should sacrifice by going. 
The glorious freedom which he had had for so many 
years in that pulpit, to say everything that he cared 
to say, and to say it in what way he thought best, 
and for which he — have had some temporary 
struggle, perhaps, if he had gone among strangers ; 
the warm affection and loyalty and confidence 
which they had always shown to him, and which 
he could not hope to gain for many years elsewhere ; 
the strong nal ties which bound him to man 
of them ; he recollection of their troubles, which 
had been his troubles, and their joys, which had 
been his joys ; the days of their courtship, their 
wedding morning ; their griefs for the children the 
had lost ; the deeper grief of some of them for chil- 
dren who were living still; their early business 
struggles ; the commercial success. of some of them, 
the troubles and misfortunes of others ; the days 


when some of them began to long for the forgive- 
ness of sin and the reception of eternal life ; their 
reception into the church; the growth of their 
religious strength and joy—why, all these things 
had been part of his life as well as theirs ; and to 
have left them would have been to break with his 
own history, and to suffer an unmeasured loss of 
moral wealth and strength. And yet he looked, 
and looked, and looked again most longingly at the 
peace and quiet he thought he might have in London, 
and which he could never have in Birmingham, and 
it seemed for the time as though the n 
had come at last for writing some books he should 
like to write before he died; and, above all, for 
trying this great experiment as to whether a living 
church might be built up of a nobler t than 
these last days had seen ; andso fora time he hesi- 
tated. The energy and vehemence of their affection 
determined the question for him ; he could hardly 
say he decided it for himself—it was taken clean 
off his hands. He was carried off his feet. For all 
their affection, for all their loyalty, he thanked 
them from his very heart.” 


Correspondence, 


——— 


PATIENCE AND SCEPTICISM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—In this week’s Nonconformist, in reply to A 
Layman” speaking on behalf of himself and others who 
are earnestly striving to benefit the young men of the 
town where he resides, ‘‘ who are getting infected with 
new theories,” &c., you advise such to impress young 
men with the importance of patience in the formation 
of opinion. Will you allow me to refer A Layman,” 
and those who may work with him, to my Kind 
Words to all Classes ‘‘ Half-hours with Sceptics ” 
was intended to cultivate the patience you commend 
as a scientific and Christian virtue.” It is because of 
their adaptation to this, amongst other ends, that a 
number of gentlemen are now attempting a distribution 
of 2,000 monthfy through the agency of town and other 
missions. Trusting you will pardon this reference to a 
matter so purely personal, 

I am, my dear Sir, yours truly, 
ROBERT HOLMES. 
Rawdon, near Leeds, Sept. 8, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dan Stu, — Vour correspondent of last week com- 
plains of there being no answer to Mr. Darwin's 
„Descent of Man.” I have recently met with a very 
able and complete one, entitled Darwinism Refuted,”’ 
by Sidney Herbert Laing, published by Elliot Stock. 

As it is in a cheap form, and written in an attractive 
style, it is suitable for distribution in the manner your 
correspondent refers to. 3 

Yours, Xc., 
CHARLES GARVICE. 

Thames Ditton, Sept. 6. 


LAY PREACHING. 
To the Editor of the Nouconformist. 


Sir,—Will you kindly permit me space in your 
columns for a few lines on the above-named subject? It 
is a subject that for a long time has been occupying 
the minds of some of the most earnest practical 
thinkers in all Evangelical bodies. Christians generally 
acknowledge the fact, that a great power for good has 
been suffered to lie dormant in the very midst of our 
churches, We have hitherto largely failed in reaching 
the masses of our population; and one great reason of 
this failure has been the almost universal idea that it 
is the work of ordained ministers alone to preach the 
Gospel to the people. If we go to the Acts of the 
Apostles, we find that the most gifted men (“ laymen”) 
that the Church contained were called to be preachers. 
We plead that this may be done now. Generally speaking, 
men whose minds have been quickened by education 
and active thought, will be most capable for this work. 
There have been, of course, men of but little polish who 
have been powerful preachers, but they have been men 
of much rough genius, which has more than made up 
for defects of culture. We have heard much the last 
few years, of preaching sweeps, convertc:! soldiers, and 
prize-fighters, and reformed burglars ; of this we have 
had more than enough. It is no honour to the Church 
to be represented by such men as suwh. We fear that 
more harm than good is done by advertising these men 
in these terms. 

What we rather want is that Christian men of 
culture and of some social standing, shouid take up 
the work. We know that there is a large number 


‘of men, fully competent, who are willing and ready 


to devote time and talent in the work. It is only 
occasional services that is required, and in a variety of 
plaves ; so that no great amount of time or energy need 
be employed. We urge in particular that the right 
men should undertake the work, and that they should 
be well organised in one powerful phalanx that shall go 
forth sweeping away a vast amount of the sin and 
misery abounding in our midst. We should like to 
see this agency worked in ways best adapted to the 
several localities—town or country. In villages and 
suburban districts where there are small chapels, in- 
stead of secking prematurely a settled pastor, let lay- 
men exercise their ministry, We can even believe that 


it would be desirable to have now and then, a gifted 
layman in our larger pulpits, for have we not found 
professors at the joiner's bench, doctors at the shop- 
board, and learned men—taught of God—behind the | 
last ; before whose wisdom, of which they themselves 
were unconscious, the wisdom of many, which figures 
in books, would be put to the blush, and who 
possessed the gift of exposition in a degree which may 
be sought for in vain in many a learned compendium 
and commentary? How pleasingit would be.to see our 
professed religious teachers and prophets, occasionally 
throwing their mantles over such people, and let them 
take their places! And how happy would it be for 
many congregations, if others, beside their own ap. 


pointed shepherds, were permitted to address them 


There may be little difficulties in the way of carrying 
out these ideas, but in view of so important an 
object the difficulties will be as nothing. Let a lay 
agency be but once fairly established, and Christian 
brethren in large centres of population in the provinces 
will catch the idea and work it out for themselves, 
I am, yours very faithfully, — 
. GEO. NORRIS WILLOMATH. 
36, Bedford-terrace, Old Ford-road, E. 


ABSTAINING MINISTERS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — As the editor „of Graham's Temperance 
Guide, I am anxious that the list of abstaining 
ministers in the volume for 1872 should be as complete 
and accurate as possible. Permit me, through your 
columns, to invite your ministerial readers who are 
total abstainers to send me information, by an early 
post, of their names, residence, denomination, and 
period of abstinence from strong drink. 

I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 
DAWSON BURNS. 
Sidney Villa, King Henry’s-road, N.W., 
Sept. 11, 1871. 


Court, Oficial, wd Personal Hetws. 


The Queen’s health is steadily improving, and 
during the last few days Her Majesty has been able 
to take several drives. The other day Professor 
Lister opened a small abcess in the Queen’s arm, 
which seems to have had a beneficial effect. 

The Queen is expected to remain at Balmoral till 


the early part of November, and then return to 


Windsor Castle. 

The Prince and Princess of Hesse are now in 
London, at Buckingham Palace, and have been 
visiting the International Exhibition. 

The Prince of Wales arrived from the continent 
on Friday, and is now commanding a cavalry 
brigade in the Hampshire manceuvres. 

he ex-Empress Eugénie has embarked at South- 
ampton for Lisbon en route to Madrid, to visit her 
mother. The ex-Emperor and the Prince Imperial, 
who accompanied Her Majesty to Southampton, 
were on their way to Torquay, where they will 
spend a few weeks. . 

Mr. Bruce, Home Secretary, has been - oy a 
few days in the city of Worcester. The Right 
Hon. Robert Lowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is on a visit to his sisters at Stone House, Graham- 
road, West Malvern, Worcestershire. 

The proposed conference at Birmingham on the 
reform of the House of Lords is to be held on the 
28th of November. Invitations to attend it are to 
be sent to every Parliamentary borough in the 
kingdom. 


IRELAND. 


It seems that all the other candidates for the 
vacant seat for Limerick city have been withdrawn, 
and that Mr. Isaac Butt, Q.C., is likely to be re- 
turned unopposed. His address is of rather un- 
usual aes and enters fully into the question of 
native Parliaments in College-green. No mention 
whatever is made of his promise given at the meet- 
ing held at the Theatre on Monday evening: to 
agitate for separate education. He also abstains 
from saying anything on the subject of the Roman 
Catholic College, which in one of his speeches he 
vouched should have his advocacy. He concludes 
by saying :—‘‘ Very few elections more will pass 
before the man who is now a candidate for your re- 
presentation will ask your votes to send him to the 
old House at home.” In a recent speech to the 
electors, Mr. Butt said :—‘‘The nation that was not 
ready to sacrifice its life was not worthy of its free- 
dom, and whenever the day came that England 
forced them—and he was not the man for insurrec- 
tion, nor one of those who adopted the creed of peti- 
tion when insurrection was justifiable, and when a 
man had only one course left to him—then he would 

o home and take counsel with his conscience and 
is God, and do what was right at the risk of his 
life.“ . 

The Army and Navy Gazette says: —“ Things 
are bag ne es Sa look very bad, nay, even alarming, 
more especially in the province of Munster. e 
hear of weekly Fenian meetings unchecked ; de- 
monstrations openly and avowedly seditious and 
disloyal ; and no attempt made to suppress them ; 
the seditious press becomes daily more bold and 
more disloyal.” ~ 

One important result has come to pass out of the 
recent rows. The Dublin Evening Mail and one or 


two of the Orange papers had been coquetting with 
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Nationalism, and trying to fuse Orange and Green, 
to the great satisfaction of the Nationalist papers. 
Now, however, they have completely turned round, 
and have incurred the wrath of their quondam allies 
by roundly abusing them, and, worst offence of all, 
sneering at the reception given to the French depu- 
tation. Once more, therefore, Orangemen and 
Fenians are at daggers drawn. 

The ‘‘ National” papers of Saturday are chiefly 
occupied with descriptions of, and comments upon, 
the amnesty meeting of last Sunday and the riot 
which followed it. They do not seek to underesti- 
mate the extent of the rioting. While, however, 
the Jrishman and the Flag of Ireland endeavour to 
justify the conduct of the mob, the Nation and the 
Weekly News, although doing all they can to palliate 
it, on the whole condemn it. 


Foreign und Colonial, x, 


FRANCE, 

General Manteuffel arrived at Versailles on 
Saturday in order to apprise M. Thiers of the 
immediate evacuation of the four departments 
of the Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Seine - et Marne, and 


Oise. The Prussian garrisons of the northern 


forts of Paris will be the first evacuating troops; 
the others will follow at the rate of 3,000 daily. 
Fort Charenton will be the first delivered up to the 
French. The evacuation of the four departments 
adjoining Paris by the German troops will be com- 
pleted on Wednesday next, and it is asserted that 
negotiations have already commenced for accelerat- 
ing the evacuation of the other occupied 1 
ments. General Manteuffel on Sunday evening dined 
with the President of the Republic. Numerous 
Deputies were present, ameng others General 
Chanzy and Ducrot. 

The debate in the National Assembly on M. 
Ravinel’s bill for transferring the Ministries from 
Paris to Versailles was resumed on Thursday. The 
bill was yng | opposed by M. Louis Blanc and 
M. Leon Say, but, notwithstanding, the general 
debate was closed. There is a rumour that the 
Government will accept an amendment to leave the 
question in abeyance. 

M. Pouyer-Quertier, at the close of Saturday’s 
sitting of the National Assembly, brought in a 
bill for a temporary levy of 10 per cent. of all the 

roposed direct and indirect taxes in order to provide 

or the contingency of the new tax laws not being 
voted before the prorogation of the Assembly. The 
Bill met with strong opposition. Disagreement is 
said still to prevail between the Minister-of Finance 
and the Budget Commission. 

The correspondent of the Daily News says M. 
Pouyer-Quertier has stated that he will require 
120 millions sterling during the financial year to 
meet the expenditure of France, apart from the 
loan, or nearly double the expenditure of England. 

At Monday’s sitting of the committee on the 
prorogation of the Assembly, M. Thiers proposed 
that the holidays should be from the 7th of Septem- 
ber till the lst of November. On condition that this 
proposal was aceepted the Government would con- 
sent to postpone the discussion of the Financial 
Bills until after the recess. 

A committee of twenty-five members will be ap- 
pointed to assist M. Thiers during the recess. 

The Municipal Council of Versailles has waited 
upon M. Thiers to congratulate him upon his eleva- 
tion to the Presidency of the Republic. M. Thiers, 
in thanking the members of the Council, said :— 

No ambitious thoughts, but the deepest devotion to 
my country, induced me to continue the difficult task 
undertaken in February last. I hope the future will 
be more favourable to us, and I have reason to think 
that the moral evil from which we have suffered will be 
cured simultaneously with the material ills by which we 
are afflicted. Thus only will our country be able to re- 
sume the rank which 6 to it, and develope its 
forces under its present form of Government - a new 
form which has given rise to so many doubts, but which 
will become, I hope, a peaceful and glorious reality. 

The Prefects of the Departments have received 
instractions to prohibit the keepers of public-houses 
in country towns from receiving signatures to peti- 


si 
tions for the dissolution of the National Assembly, 


on pain of having their establishments closed. The 
Prefects are also ordered to annul any resolution 
or address adopted by municipal councils with that 


object. 
Three of the women charged with complicity in 


acts of incendiarism, have been sentenced to death ; 
others to imprisonment. Great astonishment is 


expressed at the severe sentences 
wretched, ignorant women, ot ed 
They will probably be commuted. 
Colonel Rossel was tried on Friday by the third 
court-martial, reconstitated in consequence of his 
rank of captain in the re army. He said he 
had no other reason for joining the Commune than 
the hope that the insurrection would lead to a 
renewal of the war with Prussia. No witnesses 
were called for the prosecution, but General Clin- 
chant, and a long line of superior officers in uniform, 
deposed that Rossel was an excellent officer, active, 
energetic, laborious, and of extraordi intelli 


ed on the 
Pétroleuses. 


gence. ae confirmed his system of defence— 
namely, his thorough belief that the continuance of 
war would be the salvation of France. Rossel, upon 


being asked what he wished to add to his defence, 


said :—‘‘I was born in the army, and pores my 
life in it. I felt a bitter pang . I left it, and 


the most painful part of my present’ position is to 
be tried by military men.” The court retired at six 
p. m., and returned from their deliberation at 6,45 


already acted on this principle. 


p.m., when they gave sentence of death and 
. degradation. The scene was very affect - 
ing. e relatives, and indeed everyone else, were 
grieved; but the sentence was known to be inevit- 
able. Not a whisper was heard for a few minutes, 
though there were thousands in the*cotirt. The 
court unanimously found Rossel guilty on all the 
counts, and sentenced him to death. M. Joly at 
once objected to the legality of the verdict on the, 
ground that the court had propounded a subsidiary 
question without previous notice. The rumour ran 
in court that there was a good case for an appeal. 

The court-martial has sentenced Cavaliére, other- 
wise known as Pipe-en- Bois, to transportation and 
detention in a fortress. 

It is believed that Lullier Will not be executed, 
and that a committee will be appointed to examine 
and report upon his mental condition. : 

The arrest is announced of citizen Lebeau, ex- 
editor-in-chief of the Offciel of the Commune. He 
was seized about two months sitice, but managed to 
make his escape to Melun (Seine-et- Marne), Where 
he has remained tranquilly ever since, until he be- 
trayed himself over the bottle at a restaurant. 

conspiracy, with the object of burning the 
arsenal and liberating the convicts, has been dis- 
covered. Highly inflammable substances were 
found hidden under sawdust. The facts were re- 
vealed by less ill convicts. The naval 
authorities are instituting rigorous inquiries. 

It is denied in Paris that the affair of the convents 
at Rome has assumed the character of importance 
given to it in the Italian journals. The simple fact 
is that the Municipality of Rome having expressed 
a wish to inquire into the state of the French con: 


vents, the Duc d' Hareourt requested that any exa- 


mination might be postponhed until an amicable 
diplomatic atrangement had been arrived at be- 
tween the two Governments, which are on per- 
fectly good terms. The Italian Minister dined on 
Sunday with M. Thiers, together with all the 
Foreign Ministers. ä 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


On his return from Gastein the Emperor William 
was met at Salzburg by the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
and they spent part of two days together. Prince 
Bismark and Count Beust were also there. Accord- 
ing to the Cross Gazette (Berlin) the Salzburg con- 
ference renewed with greater emphasis the under- 
standing come to at. Gastein. The writer sums up 
the result in these words:“ Austria and Germany, 
first repudiating any thought of aggression on their 
part, will, by a close and intimate connection, de- 
cisively oppose any aggression from others.” 

The co ondent of the Daily News thus indi- 
cates the probable objects of the negotiations :— 


As to the points that have been settled between Ger- 
many and Austria, it is asserted that Bismark has been 
able to submit to the Austrian Chancellor the assent 
previously given by the Foreign Office of St. Petersburg 
to the propositions made by the German Chancellor. 
The first point had reference to the future of Roumania. 
The two Empires agreed in considering the suzerainty 
of the Sultan over that country as implying the obliga- 
tion for other States to appeal in cases of grievances 
directly to Constantinople, but also to hold Turkey re- 
sponsible for what Roumania does. Germany has 
A letter of the Rou- 
manian Government to that of Germany, which had 
been handed over to the German Consul-General at 
Bucharest, and which had referenee to the railway 
question, has been received by the latter under due 
reservation, and from Berlin it was at once forwarded 
to Constantinople, as the place where it must be 
approved before it can be answered. 

understanding of still greater importance is said 
to have been come to with regard to relations be- 
tween Italy and the 22 5 t has been d upon 
— to consider the King of Italy as the rightful 
vereign over the whole extent of the Papal dominions, 
by the will of the Italian people, provided that the 
Italian Government agree not merely to leave the 
liberty of action of the Holy See now and for ever un- 
touched, but also to return all purely Chureh property 
to the Pope. This was at once communicated to the 
Italian Government, and it is expected that Italy will 
hasten to enter into negotiations about details. Indeed, 
the early arrival of a special Italian negotiator is confi- 
dently anticipated here at Berlin, while the negotia- 
tions yet are pending concerning an extradition treaty 
between Italy and Germany. Of this extradition treaty, 
the main provisions, by the way, have already *. 
made public. It does not, of course, apply to politi 
crimes, and resembles in its general features similar 
treaties already existing in Continental States. . 

The third point, which is said to have taxed the 
brains of Bismark and Beust sitting in council, is a most 
extraordinary one for a conference of diplematists ; 
one which almost reminds youof the Carlsbad resolutions 
of 1821 of evil memory. It is nothing less than the 
social question, and International Society. The 
international is henceforward to be met by in- 
ternational action, but at the same time the social ques- 
tion is to be solved. Let us hope that international 
peace and international free trade form the main part 
of the intended solution. : 

According to a Berlin tel , the Porte, in a 
note addressed to Bucharest, blames the Roumanian 
Government for attempting to hold direct diplomatic 
intercourse with Gorman? and urges the expe- 
diency of settling the railway bond affair, which, 
were it to degenerate into a political question, might 
result in serious consequences to the Danubian 
Principalities. The French Government is believed 
at Berlin to be — the Roumanians to 
refuse the German demands. 


SPAIN. 

King Amadeus met with a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion during his stay at Valencia, where he appeared 
in the streets on horseback unattended among the 


— 


crowd. He left that city on Friday, the whole 
ee treet flocking to the station and cheering him. 
nnumerable flowers were strewn in his path. His 
Majesty has distributed since leaving Madrid 4,900, 
to various charities. The royal train reached Tarta: 
ona in the evening, where he remained three days. 
he King visited the public edificés and institutions, 
and laid the first stone of some harbour improve- 
ments, There were great rejoicings and popular 
festivities. While here the King, owing to the heat 
and to over-exertion, was slightly indisposed, but 
he soon recovered, and left for Barcelona * 
The new Spanish loan has been more than seven 
times covered. The total applications Were for 
forty-two millions, and six millions only were re- 
uired. Spain offered to subscribe for eight millions, 
land —— millions, France seventeen millions, 
Amsterdam four millions, and Portugal one and a 
quarter million. The King and the Ministers are 
said to be highly gratified at this proof of confi: 


dence, | 

It is said the Spanish Ministers are desirous of 
throwing the expense of maintaining the clergy en- 
tirely upon the municipalities, and at the same time 
of releasing the State of its present charges for the 
salary of the Papal Nuncio and other like objects. 


CHINA. 

The mail from China brings us two items of news 
of eohsiderable importance as bearing on the rela- 
tions of foreign Governments with that country: 
One is the degradation of General Chen K wo-jui, who 
figured 80 prominehtly at and Before thé mdshatid 
4 Tientsin. It Will be kemembered that the evi- 

nce of complicity in this massacre was so strong 
against this man that the French Minister consi- 
dered himself justified in demanding that he should 
ut on his trial. This the Government refused, 
ably feeling that they were not sufficiently 
strong to take such a decided step in the face of 
the powerful . arty, but to rid them - 
selves of him they shuffled him off to his post at 
Yanchow. Here it appears that he got into hut 
water with the Vicérdy of the Province, on What 
acéount is not clearly shown, but the probability is 
that the Government, regarding him as a constant 
source of danger to themselves, and fearing to 
grapple with him openly, employed the system of 
intrigue common to Eastern statesmen to effect his 
ruin. But, however this may be, the result is th 
a short time since he was arrested at his post, aii 
has now, on the fecommendation of the Viceroy, 
been reduced to the rank of a major. The other is 
the death of the Emperor’s tutor and Grand Secre- 
tary of the Imperial Library, Wo by name. From 
first to last Wo has been the eonstant opponent, of 
everything foreign, and the positions of confidente 
hu has occupied about the person of the 
reigni Mey sage and his predecessors have 


be 
pro 


enable urge his views with effect, Dur- 
ing the youth of the late Emperor he 
held the same post as that he lately filled 


at the court of his son, and when his pupil arrived 
at years of discretion he retired to overnor- 
ship of Moukden. From this post, on the acces- 
sion of the present boy-Emperor, he was recalled to 
resume the duties of senior preceptor. As years 
advanced, his hatred of Europeans seems to have 
increased and inténsified, until his later memorial 
to the throne on the subject of foreign relations 
7 8 more like the ravings of a monomaniac than 
the advice of a statesman. In one, of 
foreigners, he described himself metaphorically, 
4a f A, es ‘to eat their ‘flesh and 
sleep on their skin, and thus to satisfy his long- 
founded hatred.” In another, in which he 7 ＋ „ 
to counteract the more reasonable policy of the 
Pekin Government, he says, ‘‘ The Yamen (i.¢.,, the 
members of the Forelgn Oer) rethark hy the 
amicable relations with e ges are now of some 
standing. How is it they do not reflect that the 
vengeance of his late Majesty still remains un- 
wreaked, and the hatred of the cammon people still 
unfulfilled ? Until this be accomplis where is 
the propriety of the word relations, of how ban 
we employ the expression amicable’? Such marked 
and intentional introduction of the words ‘amicable 
relations’ is all very well when face to face with 
the barbarian ; but where is the object of acknow- 
ledging it among ourselves?” We now. learn that 


| at the age of eighty this impracticable veteran has 


been Ve to his fathers, in spite of the re- 
peated presents of ginseng sent him by the Em- 
peror. It is an ill wind that blows no one apy good, 
and in the degradation of General Chen the 
death of W6 foreign Governments may find 

to congratulate themselves.—Pall Mall Gazette, 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 5 

It is stated that the Emperor and Empress of 
Brazil will shortly visit Rome. 

A Yokohama 1 of the Augsburg 
Gazette states that the last census of Japan gives 
the number of inhabitants at 34, 785, 321. 

A telegram from Constantinople announces the 
death of Aali Pasha, the Grand Vizier of Turkey, 
on Wednesday. 

Recent news from Caprera states that Garibaldi 
has now entirely recovered from his late attack of 
illness. He his usual walks, and moreover 
is 2 1449 4a agg ge mre 

n a fo nt amo e ites 
a correspondent of the Times) I have not — — 
beggar or blind man or idiot, or shoeless or 
rson. 

A new Armenian paper has just appeared, called 
the Ararat, which is to be the organ of the pro- 
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gressive Voung Armenia” party in Constanti- 
nople. 

At St. Petersburg a turret-ship of circular sha 
is being constructed for the Black Sea navy. It 
will carry two monster guns, and be propelled by 
six screws, each of which is set in motion by an 

ine of its own. When ready, the ship will be 
taken to pieces and sent to Nicolaieff by rail. 

Kossurn is living at Turin, almost a recluse, 
with his sons, Francis and Louis, and his devoted 
fellew-refugee, Colonel Ihasz, as companions. 
Though he has been elected to every H ian 
Diet since the coronation, he holds himself en- 
tirely aloof from 2 and gives his attention 
wholly to the study of the Natural Sciences. 

THe CHOLERA IN Prussia.—A Stettin telegram 
says:—‘‘ Neither here nor at Dantsic have any 
fresh cases of cholera been reported. At Königs- 
berg on the 7th inst. thirty-two persons were taken 
ill, of whom twenty died ; and at Elbing, on the 
6th, four cases and two deaths occurred. The St. 
Petersburg Moniteur declares that cholera had not 
abated in Russia last week. At Kieffthere are 150 
deaths daily,” 

Tux TamMANy FrRavups at New VOR. — We 
learn from New York that Judge Barnard has 
granted a preliminary injunction, forbidding the 
controller of the city to issue bonds or pay claims. 
The case involves the validity of about twelve 
millions bonds already issued, alleged in violation 
of the law. The telegram says there is great excite- 
ment ; and no wonder, for the Tammany frauds have 
been a national scandal. 

Carz Porrrics.— The Legislative Council has 
rejected, by 12 votes to 9, the bill for introducing 
responsible government. A bill to annex Basuto- 
land had passed the Legislative Council. Both 
Houses of Parliament had resolutions in 
favour of annexing the diamond-fields, but the 
Governor declined to initiate any legislative action 
in the matter for the present. The Governor had 
transmitted a minute on railways to the Assembly, 
recommending the purchase of the Wellington line 
and the commencement of other works. 

Asysstnta.—Colonel Kirkham, who commands 
the disciplined forces of Prince Kassa, of Tigré, 
writes on the 12th of July :—‘‘ At last the fight is 
over between Gobazie and Prince Kassa. We 
fought on the 9th of this month and took Gobazie 
a prisoner and all his army, and now Prince Kassa 

he Emperor of Abyssinia. I write now on my 
knees, but will send all details when we arrive in 
Adwa. Let the Foreign Office know of it, and 
what has happened. Gobazie is now a prisoner in 
the hands of Prince Kassa, and all his army is 
beaten.” 

RENFORTH, THE CHAMPION OaRSMAN.—The in- 
quest on the body of James Renforth was brought 
t> a close at St. J * New Brunswick, on Thursday. 
After hearing the evidence of the medical gentlemen 
who had made a post-mortem examination of the body, 
the jury delivered a somewhat guarded verdict, to 
the effect that the deceased died from congestion 
of the lungs, ‘‘which may have been caused by 
over-exertion in rowing in the International boat- 
race.” The analytical chemist engaged in the case 
stated that he had not found poison in the contents 
of the stomach. The funeral of Renforth, whose 
body had meanwhile been brought over, took place 
at Gateshead on Sunday, and was attended, it is 
cemputed, by not less than 70,000 people. 

Roux AND THE Porz. — The Paris papers publish 
letters from Rome in which it is mentioned that the 
Pope has congratulated M. Thiers on his elevation 
to the Presidency of the Republic. A Paris tele- 
gram says that the Pope received recently some 
members of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
with whom he conversed at great length on the 
causes of the misery of the poorer classes in Rome. 
He expressed t that Catholic landlords, equally 
with others, took advantage of the transfer of the 
Italian capital to Rome to double their rents, and 
he mentioned that he himself owned a house in the 
Faubourg Trastevere, for which, though he had 
had many applications, he had declined to raise the 
rent, in order that all might see that the Pope 
always acted like an honest man. Some anxiety is 
felt by the Italian Government as to possible dis- 
turbances at Rome. It is stated that a strict watch 
is being kept over the Alfieri Society, on account of 
threats ha been made to burn the Vatican. The 
despatch that brings this news adds :—‘‘ It is said 
that all the foreign ambassadors have declared that, 
in case of anarchy arising in Rome, they will hoist 
their flags over the Pope’s residence. It is said that 
the Jesuits have arran to leave Rome on the 
a of the Italian Parliament, and that Prince 

orlonia will buy their property to prevent confis- 
cation.” 

Great Finp or DraMoNnDs AT THE CaPE.—The 
news from the diamond fields continued highly 
satisfactory. The finds were enormous. In the 
search carried on in the King William’s Town dis- 
trict for diamonds and precious stones several 
topazes and a many agates had been turned 
out, especially in the vicinity of Mount Coke. A 
diamond of 120 carats had unearthed at Du 
Toit’s Pan. A letter from Du Toit’s Pan, dated the 
15th of July, contains the following interesting 

iculars :—‘‘ The weather has been cold. Ice an 
inch thick, and the covered with a white 
frost in the morning. Raymond and Co. have 
started their engine and shifting-machine just at 
the back of our tent. The engine is a success, but 
the shifting-machine is — of improvement. 
The steam-engine created an immense sensation 
among the Dutch, most of whom had never heard a 
steam-whistle before. They crowded round go that 


very little work could be done. The next day the 
party found a one-carat diamond. There are 20,000 
people at this farm, De Beer’s and Bultfontein, arid 
although you see little mention of the finds in the 
gapers they are immense. I see diamonds from 20 
to 60 carats every day. At De Beer’s, Rawstorne, 
of Colesberg, — a dozen others purchased a 
claim of 110/., and in four weeks took out 63 
diamonds, including some of 17, 16, 8, 6, 4, and 5 
carats. Quite a town is built round the public or 
market square. Bowling alleys, billiard saloons, 
hotels, restaurants, and stores without end.” 


THE Prince or WALES AT THE GAMING TABLE. — 
The correspondent of the Daily News thus describes 
the appearance of His Royal Highness in the 
Gambling Hall, Homburg :—‘‘The room in the 
Kursaal which the Prince of Wales especially 
favours is called the ‘Gold Room.’ It is usually 
found to be large enough to hold with comfort alike 
the gamesters and the spectators ; but the exube- 
rance of British loyalty proved too much for the 
accommodation afforded, and the — room 
was soon crowded to suffocation. counted six 
rows of eager 8 tors assembled round the table, 
intently, and I suppose pleasantly, engaged in 
watching the face and fortunes of England's hope 
and pride. This is one of the penalties of great- 
ness. Another penalty had to be endured by the 
royal gamester. He to submit to the loss of 
his money like the meanest of mankind who stakes 
his coin on the colour of a card or the roll of a ball. 
The enthusiastic sycophants who would have made 
any other sacrifice to propitate the prince, refused 
to show their attachment by following his lead at 
rouge et noir. They put their stakes on red or 
b without the slightest reference to what he 
thought would win next time. In presence of the 
Fallen Angel, who is supposed to preside unseen 
at these tables, there is no distinction between the 

layer, prince and t being equally sure to 
— his money, if he but continue to 14 
enough. Whether the Prince of Wales a 
temporary success, or whether he lost what he 
brought with him, could not be ascertained from 
inspection of the game. He did not play for 1 
stakes, consequently his losses could har Ily 
serious. 


Tax Favre Lipset Cas R. — A painful trial has 
just taken place here, M. Jules Favre having con- 
sidered it his duty to defend his character as 
Minister. A short time before the reign of the 
Commune, Citizen Milli¢re exposed in the columns 
of the Vengeur M. Jules Favre’s private life, 
accusing him of forgery and of having misappro- 
— money. Of these articles the Forei 

inister took no notice. After the entry of the 
Versailles troops, however, M. Laluyé, who had 
formerly been the bosom friend of M. Jules Favre, 
but had quarrelled with him and had furnished 
Citizen Milliere with documents and information, 
was arrested. M. Laluyé wrote a letter, in which 
he declared that M. Jules Favre had had him 
arrested, and accused the Minister of the crimes 
above mentioned, and of having had his desks 
forced and his family — rummaged. Attacked 
imthis way, M. Jules Favre brought an action of 
defamation against M. Laluyé and the Avenir 
Libéral and the Vérité, which papers published the 
libel. M. Jules Favre was placed in the most 
painful position, and made a full confession before 
the jury. He told those gentlemen how when a 
young man he had met with Mdme. Vernier, a 
ae d who was separated from her husband, and 

lived with her in retirement for twenty years, 
and he explained to the court how it came that he 
had registered his children as the lawful offspring 
of Monsieur and Mdme. Jules Favre instead of as 
children of the Verniers. He also explained the 
money transaction by showing that his friend 
Odiot, whom he had nursed in his last moments, 
could never have meant to leave a part of his for- 
tune to Vernier’s and not to M. Jules Favre's chil- 
dren. There is no doubt about M. Jules Favre 
having transgressed the law in both instances. M. 
Jules Favre denied that he had anything to do 
with the arrest of M. Laluyé, who had been thrown 
into prison on suspicion of being a Communist, and 
the prefect of police confirmed this statement. M. 
Jules Favre was 8 affected when he made his 
confession in court. . Laluyé was fined 1,000f., 
and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. The 
incriminated editors were condemned to a month’s 
imprisonment and 500f. fine. According to the 
Versailles ndent of the News, it is 
reported that M. Jules Favre will retire from 
the Assembly, the Bar, and the Academy. From 
other sources we find it stated that M. Gambetta 
is about to resume practice at the Bar. 


A Wise Decision. — The Swiss Times reports 
that a native of Fribourg presented himself a few 
days ago at the window of the post-office of 
Lausanne, and asked for an order for 100fr. The 
clerk put the following usual questions to him :— 
„Who is the sender?” Jacques Mathieu.” 
„What is the name of the payee?” “Jacques 
Mathieu, poste-restante at Estavayer.” Is he your 
brother?” No, it is myself. Do you mean to 
say that you are sending a post-office order to your. 


self at vayer? I am going there.“ 
But why can't you take it yourself" „Ah! 
there it is,” said the simple fellow, you see, I 
know myself, and if I were to take the money with 
me, the probability is that it would never reach 
Estavayer, while, by ing it through the 

office, I shall be sure to find it on my arrival, where 
I shall require it.” 


— 


*» 


MR. GOSCHEN ON THE GOVERNMENT. 


— 


Mr. Goschen, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
was present at the Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast on Thurs. 
day night, and replied to the toast, Her Majesty's 
Ministers.” The Government, he said, had lately 
been exposed to a considerable amount of wiggi 
but for all that he was not afraid of returning 
thanks in an assembly of Englishmen for the toast 
of Her Majesty's Ministers. The a — knew that 
any Ministry of the present day, whether Conserva- 
tive or Liberal, had functions to — beyond 
those of simply keeping their party together. They 
had duties to perform in which every Englishman 
took an interest, and in their anxieties they had the 
8 thy of the bulk of their countrymen. Mr. 
dose en then proceeded to point out that the popu- 
larity of the moment was not always the test of the 
strength or of the strong purpose of a Government, 
and argued that at the present day people seemed 
to expect more work and interference on the part of 
the Government than they did six or seven years 
ago, and it was expected that they should be able to 
carry most important measures at once, notwith- 
standing the many difficulties that beset them. 
The Conservatives had taxed the Government with 
an attempt to do too much. For his own part, he 
would rather be charged with that than with 
attempting to do too little. Increasing difficulties, 
he said, now beset Governments in this country, 
whether Tory or Liberal. The class of questions 
with which the Government now had to deal was 
very different from that of former times. The old 
political questions were being dealt with one by 
one, and their number was gradually decreasing. 
On the other hand, they now had new claeses 
of questions in which the lines of popular opi- 
nion were not so thoroughly = and deter- 
mined as they were on the old class of ques- 
tions. A considerable amount of difficulty was thus 
occasioned, and the number of public questions was 
increased. Moreover, most of the old questions 
went through many phases in the House of Com- 
mons and in the opinion of the public; but in 
dealing with the social questions with which the 
Government were now brought face to face, a great 
number of powerful private interests were standin 
in the way. It was a fact that er 
more from the present Government than they did 
from Governments seven or eight years ago. They 
had had the misfortune to lose the immense ability 
and power of Mr. Bright—(loud cheers)—a loss 
which had been appreciated by both sides of the 
House. There had been disasters in the depart- 
ment over which he presided, which not only he, 
but the Government of the country, had felt. No 
criticism was nec to bring home aot * 
of those disasters. vernment regarded them 
with a regret which no adverse criticism could 
deepen, and he felt them the more acutely because 
of the effect which they might produce on the 
public mind. It was a terrible thing to think of 
that the crew of the Megera should be suffering in 
a distant island, and a terrible thing that another 
of our ships should have been lost. It was a dis- 
tressing thing that the reputation of gallant officers 


should have been hurt by the grounding of the 


Agincourt, but still more terrible would it be if 
because of these accidents a spirit of fainthearted- 
ness were generated either in the public mind or 
in the navy. (Cheers.) It would be a pitiable 
thing if either the Admiralty or our admirals or 
captains should, because of those disasters, be less 
bold and become faint-hearted, or if we should 
adopt the policy of keeping our ships at home lest 
we should expose them to further disasters. (Cheers. ) 
The fleet of England was made to be used, and 
not to be kept at home idle—(cheers)—and if 
he, as the First Lord of the Admiralty, were to 
ro such a fainthearted policy, he would not 
find admirals to — him, and the country 
generally would repudiate such a course. (Ap- 
plause.) He believed that those disasters would 
not diminish the courage and energy of the navy, 
but that, on the contrary, they would act as a 
ur upon their vigilance, and prevent them 
4 inking from the responsibility which must 
always attach to the executive of so great a de- 
partment. (Applause.) The Government had been 
also unfortunate inasmuch as they were pledg 
to economy, but had felt it to be an imperative 
duty to propose increased taxation. At the same 
time, it would have been pusillanimous if they 
had shrunk from their duty lest they should give 
offence in this respect. He would not admit that 
they had been generally unfortunate, and for this 
reason. A year or two ago it was generally 
stated that the country was going from bad to 
worse—was losing its commercial position—and 
every remedy, short of self-reliance and the in- 
8 of the people, was lost sight of. (Cheers.) 
e Government of to-day had had the happiness 
of dealing with increasing 8 tke 
privilege of resisting tendencies which would have 
sapped that self-reliance. They had had to ad- 
minister Pye affairs of the coun = a Be = 
t and increasing prosperity. e h n 
Seviving, the revenue had been increasing, and 
pauperism diminishing, and the resources of the 
country were bein rapidly Gavelaped. (Cheers. ) 
Well, looking at the difficulties which a Govern- 
ment would have to contend with under an en. 
tirely adverse of things, he said they had 
fallen on days in they had reason to re- 
joice that neither the Government nor the great 
mass of Englishmen thought that Government 
interference in every possible direction would 
conduce to our national welfare. Government felt 
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it better to trust to old doctrines and not to depart 
from those sound, economical principles which had 
made the me te so great as it was. He wished to 
protest against the prevalence of that self-deprecia- 
tion on the part of Englishmen which was so com- 
mon in the present day. He had no feeling in 
common with those who took a pleasure in bearing 
alse witness against their own country. We were 
actually stronger than ever before, and had still a 
brilliant future before us. Our foreign relations 
were as good as ever they had been, and the treaty 
recently entered into with América would strengthen 
our position among the great nations of the earth. 
2 The Government were prepared to learn 
rom that criticism which had been freely bestowed 
upon them, and were thankful that it was more 
their procedures! than their principles which had 
been condemned. If they failed to secure the con- 
fidence of the country at large they would cheer- 
fully resign their position and feel happy if in their 
fall they oould 12 some of those great ques- 
tions upon which they had set their hearts, for they 

new that many questions must first wreck the 
fortunes of a Government before they could be re- 
gistered on the statute-book of the realm. But one 
thing they were not prepared to do. They were 
hot prepared to recede from those principles which 
had characterised the party to whiek they belonged. 
(Cheers.) The country was always interested in 
the Government abiding by its principles and main- 
taining its high honour and integrity, whilst it en- 
deavoured to the best of its ability to do its duty to 
the country. (Applause.) 


Mr. MoxpRLLA AT SHEFFIELD.—On Monday 
afternoon Mr. Mundella, M. P., addressed his con- 
stituents in Paradise-square; the mayor presiding. 
About 12, 000 persons were present. Mr. Mun- 
della, who was received with cheers and hisses, 
reviewed the work of the past session, contending 
that it had not been barren, and that the failure to 
pass certain measures was owing to the opposition 
which had been raised. He warmly defended the 
foreign policy of the Government, stating that if 
we had ota else to be thankful for it was a 
great matter that we had not a quarrel with a 
single Power in the world. As the speaker went 
on to defend the neutrality of the Government 
during the late war, signs of disapprobation became 
audible, and cries of France as our ally” were 
heard. Mr. Mundella went on to contend that the 
military preparations of France had cost England 
one hundred millions during the last twenty years, 
and that if we had induced the French Emperor 


to withdraw his declaration of war, he would at the 


first opportunity have turned and struck us. 
(This statement was received with some marks of 
roa phe wr. Mr. Mundella spoke hopefully of 
the Washington Treaty, and expressed regret that 
he had felt compelled to oppose the Government 
in their financial policy. In reference to naval 
affairs, he observed that the Government were 
3 as many ships as they could afford, and 
more than they could keep afloat. He strongly 
approver the exercise of the Royal prerogative in 
reference to the Army Bill, and the endeavours of 
the Government to pass the Ballot Bill, and con- 
demned the retrograde policy of the Lords. He 
believed a second Chamber was necessary as a 
wholesome check, but it must not be allowed to 
retard useful es which was desired by the 
* Mr. Mundella afterwards referred to the 
icensing Bill and other measures, and a vote of 
confidence in the hon. member was passed. 


THE MILITARY MANCEUVRES IN 
HAMPSHIRE. . 


By Thursday last all the troops to engage in the 
forthcoming manceuvres had assembled at Aldershot. 
The total combatant force amourts to 36,750 men, 


divided as follows: Funn, 20,550; Militia, 


6, 150; Yeomanry, 550; Volunteers, 3,500 ; 5, 080 
horses belonging to the combatant force will go out, 
and the Army Service Corps will number 1,530 
men and nearly double as many horses. The above 
force comprises 23 battalions of line infantry 
averaging 630 men, and ten militia regiments 

eraging 615 men each. The force remaining at 
Aldershot will number 5,530 men and 555 horses ; 
of these, 2,200 men will be on various duties, 830 
recruits, and 2,500 casualties and sick. 

The total artillery force and engineers, some 
2,700 strong, with fifteen batteries containing 
ninety guns—a larger number than have been seen 
together in land for many long years—were in- 
spected at Aldershot on Tuesday. Report speaks 

ighly of their efficiency. 

neral Von Blumenthal and Count Von Alten, 
who are to represent Germany at the camp, have 
arrived. France, Russia, Austria, Spain, Italy, 
Turkey, and the United States are also represented. 
The authorities strictly adhere to the rules laid 
down in limitation of the weight of camp equip- 
ment and baggage allowed to each regiment and 
officer. The Prince of Wales, who takes the com- 
mand of the Cavalry Brigade of the 2nd Division at 
Hartford-bridge Flats, has his three marquees, and 
Prince Arthur was permitted one whole bell tent, 


but has insisted on sharing it with a subaltern of 


his company. The sheepskins were withheld from 
cavalry, but the artillery have resumed theirs. 
The new order for the picketing of the cavalry 
directs that the horses shall be picketed by the 
head to a rope secured to stakes and level with the 
ground, also with a heel-rope fastened to a peg in 
such a manner that should the peg be drawn the 


rope will come adrift. The remainder of the hired 
transport arrived in camp on Thursday, completing 
the whole of the transport arrangements. fore 
gr Aldershot each division was provided with 
the following reserve of provisions :—Two days’ 
salt provisions, two days’ Yateman’s sausages, two 
days’ Australian preserved meat, two days’ soup 
and bouilli. A detachment of the police is attache 

to each division, and will act exactly in the same 
capacityas the Field Gendarmerie Corps acts in the 
German army, its members, while retaining their 
civilian jurisdiction quoad civilians, having their 
powers specially extended so as to take cognisance 
of soldiers engaged in the breach of military law. 
It is stated that the farmers generally have thrown 
open their lands with a readiness which could 
scarcely have been anticipated, and the commis- 
sioners speak in high terms of the courtesy with 
which they have been received by the agricultural 
community. 


The campaign began on Friday. At an early 
hour in the morning the second and third divisions 
marched from their camps for Hartford Bridge 
Flats and Woolmer respectively. The second 
division reached its destination, which is only six 
or seven miles off, before evening ; but the third 
division did not proceed further than Frensham, 
which is thirteen miles from Aldershot. On Friday 
night there was a heavy fall of rain, and it had not 
ceased when the march was resumed. In conse- 
quence of the bad state of the roads (which had 
been completely cut up by the Artillery ou Friday) 
several of the hired wagons came to grief, and some 
accidents of an unimportant nature occurred. 


The field telegraph is now in full working order 
between the different camps and Aldershot. Great 
efforts were being made by the Control Department 
to supply transport for the First Division, which 
was to leave yesterday. Its destination will pro- 
bably be Chobham. The division is to form up as 
if to fight an enemy. It is to be considered as 
obliged to retire, and the retreat will be continued 
as far as Chobham Ridges, but the enemy will only 
exist in imagination. 


The hospitalities of the camp (the Times special 
correspondent says) are large and generous. On 
Saturday night Sir Hope Grant and several 
members of his staff—Colonel Lord Abinger, Colonel 
Fletcher, Mr. Robinson, Controller; Mr. Crook- 
shank, Assistant Controller; Captain Honzier, 
Colonel Reilly, and others, dined at the Queen’s 
Hotel to meet the foreign officers who have already 
arrived ; and a party was asked to meet General 
von Blumenthal and other distinguished guests of 
the country on Sunday evening. 


The same correspondent, describing the visit to 
the camp of the Commander-in-Chief, says :— 

The Duke proceeded to make that careful inspection 
of the camp which makes his visits by no méans agree- 
able to lax officers. He now gave a controller what is 
called a“ wigging for some commissariat laches, then 
investigated the condition of the infantry, anon dropped 
on some ‘‘screwy’’ cavalry horses, and went in and out 
through the lines, giving a word—and it was more often 
praise than censure—to fhe various officers, and giving 
a keen eye to the Control Department and its workings, 
which were evident in the production of immense piles 
of bread and mounds of fresh carcases of beeves from 
the fast-coming wagons. The Duke took exception to 
some horses of the 7th Hussars, but that gallant regi- 
ment has been under canvas and done very hard work 
all the spring and summer, and the horses objected to 
were handed over from the Greys, and were, of course, 
of a colour which does not hide defects. The Dragoons, 
Lancers, and Hussars of the Brigade seemed to a less 
competent judge in very fine order, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hales and Colonel Fiennes would not have 
much to fear from a German inspecting officer. What 
after complaints may come it is impossible to divine, 
but, so far, the Control Department has not justified 
malignant or hostile prophecies, and has, indeed, to be 
congratulated on a very creditable débit. The force 
which left Aldershot on Friday, small as it was in com- 
parison with the great totals to which recent wars have 
accustomed our readers, was as large if not larger than 
the whole British army which landed in the Crimea to 
attack the colossal power of Russia. It was infinitely 
better organised and more complete. It carried tents, 
and its transport was in all respects adequate. 


On Monday, during the divisional manceuvres, the 
Duke of Cambridge had occasion to find fault both 
with the infantry and artillery for the old fault— 
not making the most of broken ground. Nor did 
the reserve troops show to advantage in their ad- 
vances and changes of front. 


Writing on Monday night from Wpolmer, where 
the third division is stationed, the spacial correspon- 
dent of the Times (Dr. Russell) wrifes :— 


Two days of bright sun have been/ quite enough to 
evaporate the confusion and discomforts of Saturday. 
Things are settling down, and, doubtless, after a little 
time, would almost go on of themselves, though they 
have not yet quite come to this happy conclusion. 
They are going on, but it is by dint of the hardest work 
from every one concerned, and from the Control De- 
partment especially, the officers of which will know 
neither rest nor quietness till the manceuvres are well 
over. Everything moves in the right direction, but the 
strain is so great that one cannot help thinking there 
is a little grease required somewhere, that some of the 
parts of the military machine are not turned and fitted 
to that nicety which secures the maximum of motion 
with the minimum of propulsion. After a while all this 
activity and exertion will probably find its level, but 
just now there is certainly an uncomfortable and artifi- 
cial fulness about it. | 
The camp was full of visitors on Sunday. They 
swelled the congregation at the two church parades, 
and everybody praised the singing of the 60th 
Rifles. On Monday morning work began * 
The brigades turned out at eight and drilled till 


baked, and 538 sheep slanghtered. 


twelve, and in the aft ernoon three battalions of each 
brigade were exercised at outpost duty. 


The Militia were mixed with Regulars, the front rank 
being entirely composed of the former and the rear of 
the latter ; the sentries being set double, so that each 
militiaman had a soldier to teach him his work. The 
Militia did as well as could be expected, but there is 
no concealing the fact that the corps called out do not 
fairly represent the force, that many of them are seedy- 
looking men in seedy-looking coats, and that the Au- 
tumn Manceuvres will fail of half their purpose if our 
Militia system should continue to enable us to lay hands 
only on the awkward squad, and not on the corps dl ite. 
But to change the coat is, at any rate, @nsier than to 
change the men, and no troops should be allowed to 
take the field in such wretched garb. Their worn and 
stained and ill-fitting uniforms crush all the pride out of 
the wearers, and how tunics which are ohly worn a month 
in the year ever got so threadbare is a ga 
Inns of Court Volunteers marehed from Liphook 
station into camp the day before yesterday, and 
deserve credit for the way in which, without re- 
ceiving any hint or instruction whatever, they 
at once, on leaving the station, formed their advanced 
guards, and, so soon as they came to the open ground, 
threw out their skirmishers in proper style. To-morrow 
the whole division goes out fora field-day to the Weaver 
Down, about five miles to the south-west, and the next 
day Sir Charles Staveley will array one brigadé against, 
the other. Towards the end of the week the division 
will make northwards, moving as far as Frensham on 
Friday, according to present orders. There is some sick- 
ness, chiefly diarrhœa, in the camp, but this can have 
+ nothing to do with its site, for both here and at Fren- 
sham the soil is so light and porous that it drinks up the 
rain as it falls. The horses keep up their condition 
pretty well, and catch no coughs. There are no com- 
plaints of the Control Department. | 
The same writer says that both the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and Sir Henry Storks have expressed their 
entire satisfaction at Mr. Deputy-Controller Robin- 
son’s management of the Control Department on 
Friday last. ay | the twenty-four hours. pre- 
vious to the march, the Supply Branch of the Arm 
Service Corps loaded eighty-five wagons with 
25cwt. each, about fifty tons of supplies were re- 
ceived from the railways, 75, 000lb. of bread were 
All this was 
done without the assistance of fatigue parties from 
the 16 2, some of the assistant-commissaries 
working for twenty-six hours at a stretch. 


IMPORTATION OF SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS 
INTO QUEENSLAND. 
The Times correspondent at Sydney writes :— 
1 have said little recently respecting the 
operation of the Polynesian Act in Queensland, 
because modifications made in that measure have 
lessened the evils complained of. The traffic has 
been humanised, and, as might be expected, shows 
strong gns of age . altogether.. When once 
the islandérs have tasted the sweets of plantation 
life in Queensland they are seldom willing to return 
to it, or, if they do return, they do so only upon 
such terms as make their labour dear as compared 
with European. It is now required that a Govern- 
ment agent should proceed with each vessel 
licensed to recruit in the Southern Seas, and the 
experience of those who conduct these excursions 
is that they will not pay the attendant expenses. 
No native is to be embarked unless with the con- 
sent of the chief and himself, and the making out 
of a formal contract signed by some consul or mis- 
sionary and the emigrant ; and such men are. hard 
to find, and will be still more rare when curiosity 
is more satisfied. I have before me the report of 
the cruise of the Harriet King, a vessel fitted for 
208 passengers, written by the Government agent, 
who considers that the traffic cannot last. is 
document proves the worst fears here entertained 
with re to this trade, for, although the crew 
of this ship obtained a company of immigrants to 
the number of 106, without — any ques- 
tionable transactions, they saw and heard enough 
to prove that ‘recruiting’ was not always carried 
on in so pacific a manner. The impression left on 
the mind of the agent is that, so far as Queensland. 
is concerned, the traffic must die out shortly ; not 
from the inability of the islanders to do the work 
required of them, but because of their ‘ utter detes- 
tation’ of it. His words are, Those islanders who 
have been employed on sugar plantations in Queens- 
land express an utter detestation of the place, and 
the hard work and hard treatment which they have 
had to endure, and would not return to the colony 
at any price.’ The agent already quoted also says, 
‘As the trade is at present carried on, it is im- 
ible that any kidnapping should be done by 
. vessels, and there is every reason to 
believe that the trade will die out, as the majority 
of the islanders who return home decline to 
emigrate again.’ But I fear that the influence of 
the Queensland license has stimulated a traffic in 
coloured labour for the supply of Fiji, which has 
been conducted upon principles far less humane. 
The narrative already used contains these words :— 
„Great complaints are made at all the islands of 
the kidnapping of the natives by the Fiji ships. 
The regular custom is to overhaul those canoes 
which are proceeding from one island to another, 
and bring the natives on board the vessel. These 
are facts which will demand the consideration of 
the British Government.” | 
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MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 
The Corn Exchange to-day 1 at fully the rates 
was 


A fair amount of business was transac 1 
current on Monday last. The show of English wheat 
small, but that of foreign was good, A steady inquiry pre- 


yailed, at the late improvement. 
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Ar HALL SCHOOL, 
CAVERSHAM, OXON, near READING. 

During the year ending July 22nd, 1871, the following 
degian Gtk hen and distinctions obtained by Gentlemen 
who completed their School Education at A Hall :— 
CamBRIDGE.—B.A., three, of whom one was 14th Wrangler 

5 General Examination, two: 

Tainity Col., Cams.—One Minor Mathematical Scholar- 
ship of £75. ° 

Trinity HALL, Cams.—Prize in Law and Modern H istory 

GLASGOW.— Diploma of C. E., one. 

Lox Dox.—B. A., two, of whom one was bracketed let in Logic 
and Moral Philosophy Honours, with University 
Scholarship of £25 for three years. B.Sc., one, 
who also obtained a Whitworth Scholarship of 
£100 for three years. First B.A., two. First 
LI. B., one; and Matriculation, seven, of whom 
one was 7th in Honours Division, with Gilchrist 
Scholarship of £50 for three years. 

aculty of Medicine— 
Summer Session, 1870: Five Students gained one 
Gold Medal, Two Silver Medals, and Six Certi- 
ficates. Winter Session, 1870-71: Six Students 
obtained Three Gold Medals, Four Silver Medals, 
and Five Certificates. Faculty of Arts and Laws 
and Science: Five Students gained Nine Prizes of 
Books and Four Certificates ; of these gentlemen 
one also took the Andrews Prize for Second Year’s 
Students, £50, and another the Andrews 
Entrance Prize, £20, the First Andrews Prize for 
First Year’s Students, £30, and the Jews’ Com- 
memoration Scholarship, £15 for two years. 

IxcoRPORATED Law Soctety.—Final Examination with 
Certificate of Merit, one; Intermediate Examina- 
tion, one; Preliminary Examination, two. 

Roya. Coll. or SurGgons.—First Professional Exami- 
nation for diploma of F. R. C. S., one; Preliminary 
Examination for Fellowship, one. 

APOTHECARIES’ HALI.— Second Prise in Botany, open to 
Medical Students in their Second Year. 


The School Session is divided into Three Terms of Thirteen 
Weeks each. The NEXT TERM will commence on Wep- 
NESDAY, Sept. 20th. 9 

The t, made in advance, ſor the Board and Tuition 


* 0 
Above 12 years of ee oe r Term. 
Under 12 „ ag aa ae is 1 

3 may be obtained on application to the Head 
ter. 
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SUMMARY. 


WHATEVER may be said as to the policy of 
the autumn manoeuvres in Hampshire, they are 
a great boon to our daily: press, now at the 
lowest ebb for interesting news. As at this 
time last year, there are diurnal and volu- 
minous letters from“ the camp,” speculations 
on the plans of the Commander-in-Chief, but 
happily, no lists of killed and wounded. An 
army of over 35,000 men, larger than the British 
force landed in the Crimea, and infinitely better 
found, with its due proportion of cavalry, 
militia, and volunteers, and ninety guns, was 
* at Aldershot last week. On Frida 

e operations began. One division march 
fourteen, another seven miles, in different direc- 
tions; and the hea 3 on Friday night 


was a real taste of the of cam - 
ing. A third division, which — 


the enemy, su to be in full retreat 
from the metro „left Aldershot yesterday 
for Chobham. army that won't march 
is now on the move, and the omg is sg ager 
that it can do anything. e troops do not 
seem at present to mind their rough life in the 
tented field. They have their rations and forag- 
ing parties, their field * hospitals, and 
, and the Control Department supplies 
their wants by rail and wagon, regardless of 
expense. Special co ndents keep us daily 
informed of the incidents of the campaign, and 
a score of foreign military critics are in the 


camp to take note of the Hampshire manceuvres, 
to admire the splendid batteries of guns which 


have been brought into the field, to see how our 
soldiers cook their food and go through their 
evolutions, to hob-nob with our martial princes 
and generals, and to watch the strategy of the 
commanding officers. 

This, we are told, is only the . 
Mr. Cardwell's great military reforms. Our War 
Minister, it is said, aims at turning out three or 
four more such well-equipped and disciplined 
armies. We are credulous of the report. If we 
must have a defensive force the public will not 
complain of any suitable steps taken, or expense 
incurred to make it efficient. Buf he would be 
a bold Minister who should erde dee that 
Europe is tranquil and the great Powers are 
leaguing together in the interests of peace, that 
we should embark afresh in a wasteful military 
expenditure. Mr. Gladstone's much- abused 
2 at Whitby may be accepted as a pledge 

t his Government will not advance further 
in that direction, and that the resources of this 
island are not to be squandered in the insensate 
attempt to rival the armaments of the great 
military monarchies: 

The meetings of members and constituents 
have begun early this year. Critics hostile to 
the Government predicted that the Liberal 
members would shrink back from the ordeal, but 
on Monday last Mr. Mundella, one of the Radical 
representatives of Sheffield, boldly confronted 
some thousands of the working men of that 
town in Paradise-square. On his elaborate re- 
view of the last session we have not space to 
dwell. The result of this great meeting will 
rather surprise the opponents of the Govern- 
ment. An amendment to a motion of confidence 
in the hon. member, censuring his vote on the 
Royal dowry, was lost by an immense majority, 
and the original motion was carried by 
an — arge number. Then followed 
a resolution to this effect: That this meeting 
having watched the conduct of the present 
Government during the last session of Parlia- 
ment, more especially their firm adherence to 
the Army Bill and the Ballot Bill, tenders them, 
with thanks, a vote of confidence and approval 
of their services.” This was carried unanimously 
—a really remarkable phenomenon as things go. 
A further resolution demanding the abolition of 
the House of Lords met with slender support, 
though Mr. Mundella’s stion that that 
Chamber should be bronght into harmony with 
the necessities of the times, met with hearty 
concurrence. Evidently Republican sentiments 
and bitter hostility to the Government have not 
made much way among the Sheffield operatives. 

The political truce in France continues, and 
in a few days the National Assembly will ad- 
journ, leaving a committee of twenty-five 
members at Versailles to assist—or watch—M. 
Thiers. Financial matters are postponed till 
after the six weeks’ holiday, but the committee 
on the Budget decline to withdraw their opposi- 
tion to the proposed import or raw materials, or 
to add ten per cent. to all the taxes levied in 
1872 as M. Pouyer-Quertier has demanded. 
They propose instead taxes on incomes, horses, 
carriages, clubs, &c. What will the President 


say to the ted income-tax, after his 
passionate — against such a financial ex- 
e Prussian isons are now re- 


edient ? 
Ein from the department of the Seine, the 
northern Paris forts, and four other departments, 
and their 4 on are removed as far east 


as Nancy. M. Thiers will now have a spell of 
much-needed repose, and perhaps in the interval 
party animosity will cool down, so that the 
Assembly may bend all its energies in November 


to the terrible financial problem which will come 
before it. 

Mr. Roebuck’s ‘‘dumb-foundered Spaniard” 
has becomeananachronism. That long - distracted 
country seems to be on the high road to tran- 
quil development and 1 The Spaniards, 
monarchical by taste and tradition, take very 
kindly to their new Sovereign. King Amadeus 
knows how to elicit their sympathies, and his 
82 through the country has been marked 

an outburst of pooner enthusiasm which is 

good omen for the cause of order and . 
His Government have issued a a oan— 
which has been seven times covered—to meet 
the current deficit, aided by sweeping retrench- 
ments. No longer in fear of Papal vetoes, they 


are cutting down the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of the kingdom; and at with their 
neighbours, they are reducing the military ex- 
oer crab Let us ho that Spain, under a 
onstitutional Monarchy, is destined to resume 
her proper place 22 the nations of Europe. 
One or two items of interest reach us from 
the Antipodes. The once ardent rg or Mr. 
Duffy, has now become the chief Minister of 
Victoria—a colony which seems disposed to 
adopt a Protectionist tariff for the supposed 
benefit of native ind By Christmas next 
it is expected that A ia will be in direct tele- 
phic communication with the mother 12 
Phe land line right across the continent, 8 
to the enterprise of the South Australians, is 
making satisfactory progress, and the interior 
will soon cease to be a terra incognita. The 
portion of the cable which is to com- 
plete this grand electric chain, is on its 
way to Port Darwin, and will be laid 
down in the sea which separates North 
Australia from Timor, to which point the 
telegraph has already been carried. Ina few 
months the girdle round the earth is likely 
to bring us messages from our Antipodean 
cousins. A few hours will place them in pos- 
session of the cream of European news, for the 
details of which they must perforce wait for 
two long months. e time carinot be far dis- 
tant when the Colonial Minister in his cabinet 
in Downing-street will be able to ex 
telegraphic despatches with England's fo 


colonies. 


MR. GOSCHEN AT THE CUTLERS’ 
FEAST. 


THE British ~~ hardly expected, at this 
early season in the recess, a second vindication 
of the Government from the lips of a Cabinet 
Minister. Nevertheless, it has received one. 
Mr. Goschen, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
accepted an invitation to attend the Cutlers’ 
Feast at Sheffield. He did this, it may be sup- 
posed, with the sanction of the Premier, and 
with an implied understanding as to the use to 
be made of the opportunity. We regard his 
ech, therefore, as the interpretation put by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, in their collective 
capacity, upon the unsatisfactory character of 
the session. It was able, frank, and courageous, 
and not a whit the less so because the clear, 
firm, leading utterances which constituted what 
we may — its theme, were contrasted with a 
ful running accompaniment of apologies. 

The mere fact that so soon after the prorogation of 
Parliament, both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. hen 
should encroach upon their laboriously- earned 
rest, by l or finding an occasion to defend 
the policy of the Government during the late 
Parliamentary campaign, shows that they are 
hardly satisfied with it, or, at any rate, with the 
tactics by which they sought to realise it, and 
that they have become fully aware of the dis- 
appointment and discontent which threaten the 
unity, and, ultimately, the supremacy of the 
Liberal party. It would, therefore, be a ques- 
tionable kindness to conceal from them that 
view of the situation which presents itself to 
those who are outside the ed circle of 
official life. There may be no sufficient reason 
to withdraw general political confidence in Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues—but we do not 
think that the line of , taken up by 
themselves against the criticisms of their own 
supporters is anything like so strong as they 


seem to — eng 
Mr. Goschen made a fair and impressive 
appeal to his audience, to bear in mind “ the 
tremendous responsibilities and the fearful 
anxieties which beset Ministers day by day ”— 
„responsibilities beyond those which we owe to 
our supporters.” ere is a sense, and a high 
sense, moreover, in which it is true, as the 
First Lord of the Admiralty said, that ‘‘the 
Government of this country be. ry more 
that it has 


than the head of a 2 
functions beyond those of keeping a party 


appreciate them, so far as may dispose us to 
temper judgment with consideration. But they 
are no proper apology for failure. Every, — 
ber of the Cabinet voluntarily d them 
with the position and the honours With which 
they are associated. Office brings with it, we 
can well comprehend, a crowd/of difficulties— 
but those who take office, take it under an en- 
ment to meet, and if possible to surmount 

em. There has neve na Government in 
this country whatever, and how unfortunate 
soever may have been its policy or — 7 * 
dure, which could not have put fo this 
pes in its defence. yids is valid enough 80 
as it goos—but it is seldom advanced unless 

in lack of a better. And then, as to Govern- 
ment in this country nting more than a 


party, and having 2 beyond that of keep- 


7 . 


. 
yy 


2 porn sy of Ministerial nsi- 9 =” 
bilities and anxieties, we ought, no doubt, to 


‘blunders 
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ing a party er, one may admit the general 
statement, without forfeiting the right to ask why 
it has become n to advance such a 
statement, What great object have Ministers 
accomplished, either this vear or last, by merg- 
ing the alliance due to their in the re- 
sponsibilities they owe to the country at large ? 
they could lay their finger upon any one 
poe they have enounced, or any single 
egislative enterprise on which they have em- 
barked, or an 
rformed, whic 
emanded, and which separated them from their 
followers, they would surely have done so. The 
complaint e of them is that they are divided 
from a large body of their own supporters, not 
by their obvious deference to the will of the 
nation, but by a wilful and obstinate sanction 
of, and adherence to, the crotchets of individual 
members of the Cabinet, in opposition to the 
judgment, not of their party merely, but of the 
country. 

‘There is more pertinent truth in what the 
First Lord of the Admiralty told his audience 
in respect of the novel subjects which legisla- 
tion is now beginning to embracé. We have 
come to the end, or very nearly so, of those 
political topics with which many years’ discus- 
sion has made us familiar. 12988 
from the political to the social, in Parlia- 
mentary action. We are doing so in 
conformity with the public wish; but there is 
no disguising the truth that we are movi 
into a region in which not a few dangers awal 
us, and wherein the wariest walking is to be 
desi We are glad to find that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers are fully awake to the 
need there is for caution and for firminess, 
and that they are disposed to set their faces 
+ gg the practice, so earnestly er forced upon 

em by the experts of the day, of undertaking 
to do by law for individuals that which it is the 
duty of individuals to do for themselves. These 
social topics, when brought under the considera- 
tion of Parliament, unquestionabl uire an 
increased amount of discussion, and, when pre- 
sented in the shape of practical measures, de- 
mand much time for the sifting of details. It 
may be, therefore, that for some time to come 
the procedure of Parliament in regard to these 
matters will heavily tax the patience of the 
public. We admit all this; but we think it 
right to look at the other side of the question. 
In the first place, social topics do not invite 
mgt obstruction. They are usually promoted 

y men of influence on both sides of the House. 
Indeed, they frequently owe more to the assist- 
ance of independent members, both on the 
right and on the left of the Speaker’s chair, 
than to Ministers themselves, and, we need 
hardly add, that a vast amount of superfluous 
debate is thereby avoided. But, in the second 

lace, and on the sup . 

e most careful and elaborate treatment, 2 
surely can be no reason for heaping a crowd of 
— 44 measures upon the table, and 
needlessly provoking a wide combinętion of all 
the interests they affect, to securs if ible 
their defeat. Ministers have probably been 
made wiser by the experience of last session, 
and we will hope that their next programme of 


one feat which they have 
the welfare of their coun 


work will take into account, not — those 
considerations which were . 1 y ad- 
vanced by Mr. Goschen, but e inevitable 
limitations of human strength. 


To say the truth, however, Mr. Goschen’s 
explanations had less application to last session 
than we hope they will to the session which is 
to come. e unsatisfactory character of one 
of the most laborious sessions on record, un- 
questionably arose, in measure, from 
of generalship. To these we have 
adverted in former aoe They were nume- 
rous and, unhapp , they were 3 
persisted in, the — sense — = 
su ponents. e' canno 
they that in — to some of them Mr. Glad 
stone must have been overruled by his col - 
leagues. But the damaging effect upon the 
Administration was not a whit the less on that 
account. What comforts us in the review of 
the past is, that we discover no disposition—so 
far, at least, as the holiday ces of 
Cabinet Ministers can guide us—to devidte 
in future from the main 8 for 
the legislative assertion of which the pre- 
sent men were put into office. There is 
no tendency, we hope, to desert the colours 
around which the Li 
Much has occurred to disappoint and vex the 
advanced members of that , and, as it 
seems to us, without a plausible, much less a 
sound, excuse for it. But we have no wish to 
— differences which 1 — to — 4 
men procedure, than to princip 
We are quite willing to accept such apologetic 
explanations as the case will admit of. In 
doing so, however, we must express our earnest 
hope that the future will assume a character 


ition that they require 


7 


which will ire no further elucidation than 
that which will be given to it hy the good sense 
r every member of the com- | 
munity, 


— 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


THE Emperors William and Francis Joseph 
have had their interviews—the first at Gastein ; 
the second at Salzburg—and each potentate has 
gone his own way. igns may meet and 


try | exchange acts of .courtesy without notable re- 


sults, but when their respective Ministers ac- 
company them important results may be ex- 
pected. There is no doubt that these diplo- 
matic conferences meant business. Prince 
Bismarck would hardly, just now, have travelled 
into the heart of the Kaiser’s dominions with- 
out a definite ; Count Beust could 
not be ex fo seek out his ancient an 

nist merely to exchange compliments. t 
both these statesmen desire , is almost too 
obvious to need remark. y have apparently 
come to “4 complete und ing on various | 
important points ; make no 

negotiations ; thee 


against these colossal Powers. 
The Prince has, however, as less excited poli- 


ticians oy nape taken quite a different course. 
Germany nothing to fear, for the present at 
least, from Russia—the present Ozar being per- 


sonally averse to war and ive on, 
though by no means unwilling, as recent events 
have shown, to gain by 1 diplomacy — 
advantage which the exigencies of the times wi 


admit of. Nor can Prince Bismark have any appre- 
hension that France will again draw the sword 
inst Germany, unless strongly supported b 

other Powers. He has, as it were, cl the 

from Paris to Berlin by the negotiations at 
Gastein and Salzb which is in reality a 
boon to France herself. Austria, on the other 
hand, is threatened by two dangers—the lean- 
ing of her German population to the t 
Fatherland, and the Sclavonic agita ion, 
— 2 oe bem — ually im- 
peril the integrity e Austro-Hungarian 
empire. A onl lete un ; with Ger- 


0 . 


derstanding 
8 yard against both these dangers. 
The two PowWwars have now no conflicting inte- 


rests. Bot are anxious for the maintenance of 
European ; and neither have probably any 
sinister ulterior objects in view. 

We have nodoubt the Austrian correspondent 
of the Times describes with the results 
of the recent interviews. There is,” he writes, 
„neither treaty nor convention of any sort 
made and si . There is no question pending 
which could have given rise to such a treaty 
or convention. There is no sort of alliance, 
offensive or defensive, made against any one; 
the name of Russia or France, or any other 
nation, is not so much as menti in re- 
cord which both sides drew up, embodying the 
ideas exc This record, showing as it 
does a perfect identity of views in the general 
line of policy to be followed, and the principles 
which ought to guide it, is but a skeleton 
which may be filled out should any occasion 


arise to apply these views and principles. It 


cannot be often enough re that, however 
Vickey igh repeated 2 ter 


le a 


in 


rivalry be ia and Prussia 
check lez shea maton of sit Sacmeay. 


„and you will find that 


rallied in 1860. | Prince 


a 


secret of their | marck and 
1ents are to be States, 


claims pe 
authority. In the eyes of both the loss 
temporal power is a set-off agai 


the 
the new 
pretensions of the Papacy, which strike at the 


rights of every Government. Between these 
three Powers there may be no League of 
Peace, as has been rumoured, but their com- 
bined 2 will, we think, for some * 
come go far to tee Europe against dis- 
turbance 3 Russian ambition or 
French restlessness. The Battle of ing 
must therefore be put off sine die. On 
whole a Teutonic invasion of — gs is more 
wildly improbable than a French descemt on 
our shores. If German es the place 
France as the arbiter Europe ~~ 
reason for oc lati any ia 
gi 

L pectic and non-aggresai 
haps a couple of years, 
our co 


members of the National Assemb! 
Quertier requires some twenty-six 
ling of taxation to make 
and now at le 
that some redu | 
army which he had resolved to keep on foot. 
As Prince Bismarck’s diplomacy has closed the 
door to a — of revenge, we may yet see 
French statesmanship brought to acknow 

that great and useless armaments are the main 
obstacle to the financial recovery of the country. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 
By the Rev. CHRISTOPHER NEVILE. 


IV. 
AssuMING the public good to be the founda- 


tion of all rights of pro „it is quite com 
tent for ean te deck with the : dram 


trol cannot yl 4 it has : been 
exercised, and the only question which need be 
discussed is the of interference wi 
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courts of equity not the eguit of our Courts of 
Chancery, which the aricellors them- 
selves frequently admit to be iniqtity. 

As a general principle, it may be asserted that 
the real interest of the landowner and that of 
the community is identical, but the principle, 
to some extent, fails where estates are of 1m- 
mense extent, affording incomes far in excess of 
what the rs can require. A man fsay) 
who hasan income of 50,000/. a year from 50, 
deres of land, or near, has no inducemént to in- 
Grease his rental or add to the selling value of his 
estate. On thetontrary, hemay choose to give up 
10,000/. a year of his rent to e, under in- 
ferior cultivation, with less ——S of labour 
and capital. If the State interfere, for its own 
apparent benefit, to compel him to make better 
use of his land as owner, on the very same 
principle the occupying tenant must be com- 


— to apply higher cultivation: to drill his 
—7 at Viger tervils, orto put on an addi- 
tional quantity of bones or guano. We should 
find ourselvesinvolvedin an endless system of pa- 
ternal government, managing everybody's busi- 
ness much worse than most of the parties them- 
selves Would manage it. Were wetolimitthe size 
of esstates, What is to be that limit? Say 10,000 
acres. We should then artificially interfere with 
a natural law, which now enables a wealthy and 
intelligent landowner to obtain by purchase an 


additional 1000 acres, to the great benefit of he 


the community. 
A total abolition of all entails and settlements, 
| 44 taxing land at ito real eclling 


value, can, we believe, be justified on the 


_ soundest principles of political economy, and 


would inevitably break up these enormous and 
overgrown estates in the ordi course of 
events. The owners would be indirectly com- 
pelled to sell part of their vast property, or im- 
prove it. | 
The necessity for reducing the cost of the 
transfer of land to the lowest possible amount is 
too obvious to require argument. In this 
locality a poor man sold a and land, 
Which he was too infirm to cultivate, for 200/., 
to set up his son, a most worthy young man, in 
a business to which he been apprenticed. 
When a seller signs the usual contract, he en- 
to make out a title,” which he is then 
obliged to do. The title was ultimately made 
out, the expenses were 210/., and this unfor- 


. tanate man lost his whole pro , and had to 
. borrow 101. to dul! 


his lawyer’s b Here the 
State, by a senseless law or system, offers a great 
impediment to a natural law, which would 
beenficially transfer land from one person to 


another. 


Assuming that entails and settlements in 


transfer of land, there remains to be considered 
the devolution of land by will. The right to 
is 


ot a natura! right; a man in this case does 
bi ipl er th his r 
or community, permits o 80, and i 
surely cannot be disputed that the State may 
withdraw such permission. T. 
* has been advocated on the hypo 

t the State is benefited the individual 
accumulation of wealth, and that every motive 
should be given to such accumulation. Crescit 


amor nummi quantum i ia crescit, was 
said by the ancients K and on still 


| nt 9 authority we are told that the love of 


‘one n * is at least 
ſuestionable how ic policy requires 
this additional ene té the’ sequisition of 
either money or land. That a Parliament of 
will-makers should ever give up the legal right 
to do what they like with their own” is not 


very probable, and the working men element 


does not yet exist in the House of Commons. 
We are led to generalise from our own 


hose 


by the dead man’s — if an account could 


be rendered of the immense wusted in dis- 


ting or carrying out these dy trusts, and 
ä — it Nigk make some . even 
upon the will-making class. pte e 


a daughter; only 
his own three daughters; at four per cent. 
this would be 200“. a year. The house steward 


on, This ‘testamentary | 


is or is not 
* 2 tha 
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of the heiress would certainly have a better 
income than this gentleman’s daughters. In 
six months, by the death of her father, the 
granddaughter came into ion, married, 
and died in four years, leaving the whole estate 
to her husband. Thus in four years and six 
months all the testator’s immense property 
to an absolute stranger, leaving his 
three daughters only 15,000/. amongst them. 
In the very same county, a gentleman succeeded 
to an ancient family estate of 1,600/. a year, 
strictly entailed on heir male. He had one 
son. A cottage and a few acres of land, let at 
300. a year, was the only provision for his widow 
and flve daughters in case of his death, and he 
had been tejected for heart disease by an insu- 
rance office during his father’s life. A fortune 
of 20,000“. had been left to a younger brother. 
A few hours’ illness, or a collision on a railway, 
— — placed this estate in the possession 
of this younger brother, in addition to his own 
fortune of 20,000. 301. a year would have been 
left for the widow and five daughters—or two 
illings a week each. Now two shillings a week 
and a loaf is the lowest outdoor relief, and there- 
fore some assistance would have been required 
from the parish rates. 


A great deal may be said in favour of pri- 
mogeniture, Dr. Johnson * of it, as 
it made only one fool in a any. It may 
| r, even on public grounds, that the 
younger sons should be led to a course o 
in „instead of wasting their time in idle- 
ness on their share of the paternal estate; but 
worked as it is at present by the caprice, the 
injustice, or the imbecility of testators, it 
brings little happiness to families whatever 

d or evil may arise to the public. An 
enormous amount of litigation arises from dis- 
puted wills, and when land is concerned, the 
community greatly suffer. A poor idiot once 
left a large family estate to his butler, under whose 
control he had lived many years. The heir-at- 
law disputed the will; in the first trial the heir- 
atelaw gained a verdict; in the second the 
butler was victorious; on appeal at a third 
trial, the decision was reversed, and the 
heir-at-law gained the estate. The ex- 
penses were said to be nearly 100, 000“. It 
could not signify much to the public whether 
the butler won or lost, except as a matter of 
justice and right, but for many years this estate 
was in Chancery.” No capital could be laid 
out on it; no additional labour could be em- 
ployed upon it, it was probably allowed to 

me dilapidated, and community neces- 
sarily suffered. Whether it would be expedient 
or not that the law should distribute eve 
man’s property at his death may be doubtful, 
but it is certain that greater cruelty, injustice, 
wastefulness, discord, and unhappiness, could 
not result, than we may daily see under the 
last will and testament.” 


The English people have hitherto shown a 
very strong sense of justice. Whenever a 
change was to be made, or an abuse swept 
dway, suffinent attention has been paid 
“vested interests.“ Political power may now 
be placed in the hands of the working ~ 


may have many faults; they may be 
loach Ain in dike of their opinions; but 
taken collectively, there is not a more honest 


class in the kingdom; no appeal would ‘be 


made to them in vain in a case of plain justice, 
when fairly explained to them. It is, how- 


ever, impossible, in 2 general laws, to 


avoid some individual hardships. In this matter, 


however, the landowners need not be without 


some consdlation. When they had complete 
control of the Legislature, they became shocked 
and ‘grieved: at the discord arising from the 


e collecting his tithes in kind. They 
nented that the community should suffer by 
the discouragement to improved cultivation by 
this icular kind of Church . They 
had 7 or inherited their land liable to 
this encumbrance, and had not the least ground 
for private or personal complaint. But they were 
0 


patriotic and peace-loving men, and both Whig 
End Tory lan hr dre cordially joined in a com- 
mutation” of tithes. Now, in strict justice, 
the tithes of e parish should have been 
placed at ‘their value, and an additional 
sum for eres increase from improved 
cultivation. is, however, was not the basis 
on which the commutation was carried out. 
An average was taken for seven years of what 


the clergyman had been content to take, from 
his ignorance or liberality, and twenty per cent. 


was the fixed limit of addition, 
very few s 


downers raised 


th 
the value of their p 


not the smallest equ itable claims. 


in a 
1 
any argument as to whether Church prope 
public property ; but it is 3 

certain that, by a measure 88 to be for 
0 . advantage, the 

i by an amount too 
great to be estimated, and to which they had 


God forbid that I — write 722 to set 
man against man, or class against c far as 
my poor abilities and opportunities would allow, 
my endeayour has been to diminish the bitterness 
of religious or political contests. What cha 

can be beneficially made in our laws respecting 
land may be a matter of much controversy ; 
but a higher power than man has establiahed « 
law which is never broken, that no man and no 
class can permanently benefit by the loss or 
the injury of those around them ; and let this be 
the spirit in which the Land Question is dis- 
— tend settled. 


A RUN INTO NORMANDY. 
(From a roving Correspondent.) 

Ir was with a feeling of relief that I quitted Paris 
for a district of France which but lightly felt the 
miseries of war, and has not had to suffer the shame 
of insurrection. And what Englishman with any 
soul in him could look forward without interest to 
a visit to that part of France with which we are 
familiar as Normandy ; though the French atthori- 
ties, by splitting it up into departments, have sup- 
pressed the name? 

The South-Western Railway Company seeks to 
attract passengers to Paris vid Havre by adver- 
tising it as The cheap and picturesque route, 
and picturesque it undoubtedly is; though, in that 
respect, I do not know that it surpasses the 


journey vid Dieppe, while from Rouen it is abso- 


lutely the same. Undulating, well-wooded, with 
the Seine meandering through a lengthened tract 
of country, with busy manufacturing villages, as 
well as sweet pastoral scenes, the English traveller 
who has associated France only with the dreary 
journey between Boulogne and Paris is surprised 
as much as he is delighted by the trip. 

I had thoroughly explored Rouen on a former 
occasion, and now only passed through it on my 
way to Havre, and, reaching there, found it an 
agreeable change to catch sight of a forest 
of masts, and to see signs of great com- 
mercial activity, in lieu of the loafing soldiery | 
and the faded gaiety of Paris. Havre is 3 
large, well-built, and well-located city at the 
mouth of the Seine, with a good jetty and bathing- 


| place, and conveniently near to many places of great 


beauty or interest. It has a fine marine aquarium, 
with four-and-twenty tanks, in which fish ef large size, 
or of grotesque form, disport themselves, and which 
is, I presume, the model of that which will shortly 
astonish, and [ hope instruct, visitors to our own 
Brighton. But it was chiefly as a convenient start- 
ing-place for a short run through Normandy that I 
made Havre my headquarters for a short time. 
Normandy has attractions for two very different 
classes, viz., those for whom the seaside has irre- 
sistible charms, and those who find in ancient towns 
and villages that which delights the artist, the 
historian, and the antiquary. The former happen 
to be nearest at hand, and were therefore first 


| visited ; for Etretat, Fécamp, and Trouville, with 


some minor places, are all within easy reach of 
Havre by diligence, rail, or steamboat. 

Etretat is probably unknown to most English- 
men, and it was not until a comparatively few years 
ago that the French artist Isabey, and our own 
Stanfield, made its beauties known in either 
country. Now, it is much resorted to from Paris, 
and, it is said, largely by the literary and artistic 
class. It is a romantic spot—half fishing village, 
half watering-place—situate at the mouth of two 
glens, and is suggestive of Shanklin or Ventnor. 
The chalk cfiffs are 300 feet high, and are finely 
broken by small coves and headlands, and there is 
splendid rambling-ground over the green and well- 
wooded hills around. But natural scenery appears 
to have fewer attractions for the French than for 
the English ; for I found scarcely any visitors.on 
the heights, but enough and to spare on the beach. 


‘There—close to the old fishing · boats, converted 


into storehouses for fishing-tackle, and with straw- 
thatched roofs which have a semi-marine and semi- 
rural look—there is not only the elaborate bathing 
machinery in which the French excel, but the 
‘Casino, with its promenade, its concert-room, and 
its billiards. 

Etretat is sixteen miles from Havre, and may be 
reached by diligence and rail, or by diligence alone. 
I preferred the latter, for the better view of the 
country, and then, walking twelve miles further to 
Fécamp, I passed through many a harvest-field, 
and noted the characteristics of French, as com- 
pared with English rural life. The soil is every - 


where well cultivated, but there are not the richness, 
the trimness, and the indications of comfort and 


refinement, to be seen in many of our rural parishes, 
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and the people look as though they led a harder 
life than most of our rurals. Fécamp itself re- 
quired but little time to be spent upon it. It isa 
small seaport town, with a casino and bathing es- 
tablishment tacked on to it. But the tide was 
down, and the odour from the harbour unpleasant, 
and though, no doubt, pleasant excursions may be 
made in the neighbourhood of the town, the town 
itself seemed uninviting. 

It is quite otherwise with Trouville, as no doubt, 
many English visitors already know. That is the 
Brighton, or the Scarborough, of France, and, in 
the height of the season, has its 20,000 visitors. 
It is but three-quarters of an hour’s ride from 
Havre, near the estuary of the Seine, and from 
an old-fashioned fishing-village has become a hand- 
some seaside town— thanks to the landscape painters 
and the authors who first gave it fame, and to the 
architects and builders who have since added to its 
attractions. For it has its grand hotels, and 
elegant villas, as well as its casino and baths, 
and yet, on a market-day, you have some 
of the characteristics of old Normandy life, in 
the sea of white-capped heads presiding over the 
stalls, whereon are displayed such grapes, such 
peaches, and such plums, as reconcile the bye- 
stander to the blazing sunshine which has brought 
them to such perfection. Then there are splendid 
sands for the bathers, with admirable regulations 
for comfort, for decency, and for safety ; while, when 
the tide is down, or the sea has tired the gazers, 
there is the inland scenery of hill and dale, with a 
walk along the cliff to the village of Villerville, as 
charming as any to be taken in the little island 
washed by the Solent sea. Or, if solitude be de- 
sired, plus the sea, you have but to cross a stream, 
and you are in the new wateringplace of Deauville 
—the creation of the late Duke de Morny, where 
there are wide streets, and stately shops, and a 
large hotel, and a spacious casino, but very few 
inhabitants. It is no doubt a place of the future, 
and perhaps that is why only the pedestal for the 
monument of the Duke has been erected ; the in- 
habitants intending that their gratitude shall grow 
with their prosperity ! 

The old town of Lisieux is an hour's railway 
ride from Trouville, on the way to Caen. It is 
about as quaint as Rouen; while it has none of the 
houses and streets in the Parisian style which are 
spoiling that glorious old city. It has some stirring 
historical memories, for here Henry I. summoned the 
Norman barons in 1107; here Thomas à Becket 
lived, while out of sorts with King Henry ; and here 
came Geoffrey Plantagenet from Anjou, to besiege 
the town, which the garrison destroyed, rather than 
that it should fall before the assault of the invader. 
Now, its chief attraction is the Church of St. 
Pierre, once a cathedral—a noble specimen of 
architecture of the early pointed style, with a front 
characterised by simple, solid grandeur, and au in- 
terior of fine proportions and of great beauty. 

It is, however, in Caen that the lovers of the 
beautiful in architecture will find the choicest 
feast ; for the churches are as numerous as those 
of Rouen, and, I think, have a beauty of a more 
chaste and impressive character. It needs not to 
be remembered that William the Conqueror 
founded the Abbey Church of St. Etienne, and that 
it was his place of burial, to view it with deep in- 
terest ; for its Norman towers, its lofty spires of a 
later date, and ite grand and impressive nave and 
aisles, both affect the imagination and take a strong 
hold on the memory. Then there is the Church of 
St. Trinité. Let any one who doubts the capability 
of Norman architecture to produce, not only grand 
but beautiful effects, study that noble western 
front, and that wonderful combination of rounded 
and lofty arches which he will find within. And 
then, for those who love the rich ornamentation of 
a later period, there is the Church of St. Pierre. 
Has the poetry of ecclesiastical architecture ever 
soared to a greater height than in that matchless 
tower and spire, and in those slender columns, those 
sublimely lofty arches, and that seemingly light and 
self- sustaining roof? Caen is, in fact, either so 
rich in churches, or so wanting in worshippers, 
that, like Rouen, it has put some of them to secular 
uses, and those of the baser sort. For one has 
been converted into a builder’s depot and is filled 
with scaffold-poles, bricks, and timber ; and another 
selves the purpose of a hayloft ! Yet they are 


building of the most ancient type, the thud of the 
5 | 
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steam engine, and the whirl of the spinning - jenny, 
which tell of the ingenuity and of the manufactur- 
ing industry of these later times. 

Bayeux is pronounced by a guide book to be a 
small and sleepy old city, and perhaps it is; but 
let no traveller to Normandy miss it on that 
account. It contains two objects which will 
attract, according to the taste of the visitor. It 
has an exquisite cathedral, and the celebrated 
Bayeux tapestry is there. As the cathedral was 
burnt in 1077, was rebuilt and burnt again in 1106, 
was altered in the last, and has been restored 
during the present century, it is mixed in style ; 
but the general effect, both of the exterior and the 
interior, is in the highest degree beautiful. Shall 


I say that I admired it more than the Cathedral of | 


Cologne? I suppose that would in some quarters 
be deemed architectural heresy ; but, while the 
prettiness of that edific2 is indisputable, I doubt 
that in its present unfinished state it can compete 
with Bayeux in the fertility of design, the bold- 
ness of conception, and the effectiveness of group- 
ing by which the last-named building is cha- 
racterised. 

The tapestry has no more beauty than the 
figures on a willow-pattern plate; but, as a series of 
pictures of the conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans, it is one of the most interesting piece: of 
illustrated history in existence. Quite unlike the 
large and florid pieces of tapestry with which we 
are familiar, it is but twenty inches deep, though 
its great length (212 feet) admits of the insertion of 
72 scenes, containing about 1500 figures. It is 
stated that, when the First Napoleon thought of 
invading England, he sent this tapestry through 
Normandy, from theatre to theatre, to rouse the 
people. I doubt that the device could have been 
successful; for, though this tapestry may excite 
enthusiasm in the minds of historians and of anti- 


quaries, it is not of a character to induce the Gallic 


cock to fight. 

A visit to the town of St. Lo and to Courtanches 
—the last-named town containing another cathedral 
on which I might shower eulogistic epithets—and a 
long diligence ride to Granville, finished my run 
into Normandy, which was full of interest, and 
just long enough to beget the desire to go again, 
either to see what was missed then, or to see more 
leisurely what had already excited admiration. 
There are towns and villages which could not 
be visited in the few days at my disposal, but 
which would afford pleasure equal to that fur- 
nished by those which I was able to include 
in my hasty tour. There was rich, soft scenery 
such as we are accustomed to associate with Eng- 
land alone. There were picturesque buildings—half 
farmhouse, half chateau—which disturbed the idea 
that you were actually travelling over English 
ground. There were village churches, so sweet and 
pure in style, and simple in construction, as to make 
one wish that many of our architects and church 
builders were sent to learn again their art in 
Normandy. And there were, amid all that was 
picturesque and striking, some sights and inci- 
dents suggestive of reflections which made the tra- 


veller sad, by reminding him of the ignorance, the 


superstition, and the political subjection which 
characterise the inhabitants of so large a portion 
of a fair, and, in physical respects, a favoured land. 
If, in matters of taste, the cultivated Englishman 
is apt at times to disparage England, as he compares 
it with continental countries, his morality, his re- 
ligion, and his love of freedom keep his country in 
the old place in his affections. He enjoys occa- 
sional travel in Europe, but he ss at to live at 
home. 


MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA. 
(By a Cosmopolitan.) 
THE SCOTT CENTENNIAL. 

The centennial of Walter Scott has been nobly 
commemorated in the United States. The Scottish 
2 everywhere took the lead in getting up 

the deinonstrations, but the Americans joined in 
with a heartiness and an enthusiasm which showed 
that the Wizard of the North is revered by the 
whole people, and not by a mere section of 
citizens. Within recent years there has been the 
Centennial of Burns, the Tercentenary of Shak- 
speare, and now the Centennial of Scott, and on 
each of these occasions Americans have been as 
active in commemorative efforts as Englishmen or 
Scotchmen themselves. In another dozen years 


will come the centenary of the immortal author of | 


Rip Van Winkle, and then I hope that Englishmen 
will return the fraternal actions of Americans by 


celebrating in honour of Washington Irving, whose | patriots. 


friendship for Scott was alike creditable to both 
those literary giants. 


The papers will tell you how in New Vork and 
other cities the 15th of August was a gala day ; 
how there were grand processions with civic pomp, 
and how the kilted Highlander and the bagpiper 
were the observed of all observers.” I prefer te 
tell you how in the interior of New York State the 
day was honoured. 


In the city of Troy there is an association called 
the Sons of Scotia,” which naturally took the 
initiative in the matter. Under the auspices of this 
society a grand banquet was held in Harmony Hall, 
the finest public hall in Troy. The present writer 
was a guest on this occasion, and on him devolved 
the honour of responding for ‘‘the Poets of Eng- 
land.” 

It was eight o’clock p.m. when we assembled to 
eat our Scott dinner. The hour was late,.but the 
Trojans are an aristocratic sort of Republicans, 
and, being also American sovereigns, they were, of 
course, en régle in dining as late as other monarchs 
are said to do. The Sons of Scotia are not all tee- 
totallers, but their banquet was a temperance 
affair. Coffee and lemonade were all the liquors 
provided. It is a fact that here the people are so 
far advanced in teetotalism that many non-tee- 
totallers think it best to exclude wine from public 
dinners. Our chairman, although himself con- 
nected with the wine trade, supported a Maine law 
for this evening. 

It was fearfully hot, and not even Colman’s 
starch could remain stiff ten minutes in such an 
atmosphere as we breathed, As you know, I have 
always been an anti - ala very man, but after an evening 
at Harmony Hall, I think that if ever there were 
extenuating circumstances to be alleged for slave- 
holders, it was when they bought slaves to fan 
them. I know Cowper said he would not have a 
slave” to fan him while he slept; but then 
Cowper never was in Troy. Cowper never had to 
sit from eight p.m. to two a.m. in a stifling room, 
in which every white person was melted down. to 
human jelly, while the ‘coloured brethres”. who 
were the garcons of the occasion, 8 
as co as cucumbers.” Perhage-I was" 
gether sound in the anti- ala very tafth tint night, 
for I believe if I could have captured a black 
brother and made him fan me, I should have -been 


in danger of backaliding from the principles George 


Mr. Dugald Campbell, who presiiled at the Soott 
banquet, is the President of the Sons of Scotia in 


Troy. Born in Glasgow, he has lived in America 
many years; and he presided also at a Burns Cen- 
tennial banquet a few years ago. He was, these- 
fore, the right man in the right place, and espe- 
cially so because, himself a man of literary powers, 
he knows the works of Scott and Burns almost by 
heart. In the chair Mr. Campbell won golden 
opinions by his short and pithy remarks. He had 
the meeting well in hand throughout 

An eminent Troy lawyer, B. H. Hall, delivered 


ture of France” was not responded to 
Frenchman who was to have spoken failed t 
in an appearance. The Poets of Ireland 
warmly and deservedly eulogised by Justice Neary, 
who, however, did not improve his speech by clap- 
trap talk about the wrongs of Ireland,” and the 
‘‘tvranny of England.” Justice Neary is a poli 
tician, and he knew what he was about, 
speech was sure to be read and 
tain patriotic voters. It will be an 
some American politicians when 
no longer afford a theme for cheap 
Sime I came over here, I have found numbers of 
Irish-Americans, born in the United States, 
could tell me in public meetings more about 

of Ireland”’ than I could ever learn among 
Irishmen in Ireland. This is only a case of going 
from home to get new. 

The Scot in America is very Scottish even to 
the third and fourth generation. I have met Eng- 
lishmen and Irishmen more American than the 
native Americans, but I am bound to say that 
Scotthmen everywhere never forget “the old 
country,” notwithstanding that they are quite as 
loyal to the Stare and Stripes as more blatant 

The old cynic who declared that there 
were only two kinds of Scotchmen—Scotchmen 
nn n 
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how they generally excel in good or evil. So far, 
however, we have seen no Scotchman in America 
deserving to be designated with the unpleasant 
adjective. The American-Scotch have as much 
genuine national feeling as the American-Irish, but 
they do not make political capital of it. I have 
such a warm love for Irishmen—born of many 
pleasant visits to Ireland—that I feel very sad 
when I see them befooled by astute wire-pullers 
who care only to bag Irish votes. 

The Scott Centennial Banquet will long be re- 


‘membered in Troy as one of the most successful 


celebrations ever held in that city. To me, thou- 
sands of miles away from friends and country, it 
was a privilege to be permitted to take part in 
honouring my favourite writer of fiction. It was 
also a matter of pride to see men of all nations 
assembled in an American city for the peaceful 
purpose of commemorating the birth of a great 
intellect whose triumphs were of the pen and not 
of the sword. Now that the centennial is past, I 
hope Americans will read more of Waverley,” 
and less of the “‘wishy-washy twaddle,” which 
the New York Independent has joined with me in 
condemning, : 

On the Saturday after the Troy Banquet, the 
Cohoes Caledonian Club celebrated the Scott Cen- 
tennial in an eminently Scottish way. On a beau- 
tifal island in the Mohawk River, and beneath a 
cloudless summer’s sun, there was an exhibition of 
the sports and pastimes of Scotland, which the 
great Sir Walter loved so well. We had, of course, 
Highlanders and bagpipes, and plenty of Scotch- 
men to talk the accent. For a few hours we felt 
as if it was in Caledonia stern and wild that we 
were. In all the feats of strength James Fleming, 
a Scotch athlete travelling through the States, was 
victor, and as he carried off each prize, a grim 
newly-imported Glasgow man chuckled, and said 
to me, That's the pure Scotch blood; America 


can't come up to it.” Hurrah for the Land o 
cakes,” 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


CONFERENCES OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


The Times would be glad to see the clergy and 
laity, and all classes, too, of the cle laity, 
in common 
thought, feeling, and action; but it confesses its 
inability to apprehend the proposal to hold in 
every archdeaconry conferences of clergy and laity, 
alternating with visitations, and recurring once in 
four years, except as a wild, gro e outline 
symbolising ecclesiastical unity. Imagine a House 
of Commons composed of a much greater variety 
of men than are now found in it—com of 
nominees of vestries, lords, colleges, cultural 
societies, and corporations—meeting for four hours 
once in four years to hear a speech by Mr. Bright 
or Mr. Disraeli ; and there one has the very 
. for the re-edification of the can 

hurch. This would be only a mockery of con- 
sultation and deliberation. If not a delusion it 
would be a snare. In that body which the clergy 
hold themselves so free to abuse, there are rules to 
secure liberty of debate. Every proposition must 
be made in good time, and in explicit language ; it 
is discussed in many successive 8 sifted 
till there can be no mistake about it. t not one 
of these securities would be possible in a mis- 
cellaneous and very motley county gathering, 
sitting down about noon, rising to dinner at two, 
returning to work at t and then di J 
first slowly, then rapidly, till a dozen or two will 
be — * remain when the * * * oa 9. 
wou necessary to arrange w orehand the 
selection of speakers, the matter, the order, the 
limits, and the conclusion to which the assembly 
shall oe: invited. . Failing these needful precau- 
tions, the talkative yo curate Dissenting 
churchwarden or ince of a Liberal aaboclesion, 
might rise and occupy the whole time of the con- 
ference. But the precautions necessary to prevent 
such a catastrophe would convert the conference 
into a public meeting of the usual character—re- 
solutions, movers, seconders, voting, and so forth. 
The Bishop of Ely hints at a more ordinary benefit 
likely to grow out of such meetings. He speaks of 
of them as a way in which clergy and laity may 
meet together for joint counsel mutual edifica- 
tion, stirring up one another to love and good 
works, and he sores and softening differences, 
These are excellent ends, no doubt; and only 
attainable by communication. But what can be 


done once in four years? Pro 80 Visionary 
and impracticable serve only to s to those 
who are so to think that the. Church of 


England is past cure, and that it is vain to try any- 
thing for her. If this is all that can 8 a 
save her, she will not be saved, fhey say. But 
surely it cannot be nec to risk on such ex. 
periments either her safety or her good name ? 

MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS CRITICS. 

The Telegraph deprecates the vociferous clamour 
at Mr. Gladstone on account of the very useful 
a delivered by him against Alarmism.” 

he Premier wishes, without neglecting the con: 


en 


8 


ditions of security, to recall those who bear the 
splendid, the glorious name of * from 
an unworthy ague · fit of fear to the and manly 
attitude which befits our ‘well-known resources of 
men and material and our unequalled natural ad- 
vantages. He suggests as noble weapons—and 
surely such they are—justice and goodwill towards 
our neighbours ; and, when friendly measures fail, 
which is but seldom, then as hard knocks” as 
may be needful. Meantime, at home there is a 

nder war to wage, and for its combats the 
ö displays most ‘‘ bloodthirsty eagerness. 
It is the war against ‘‘passions, follies, and 
side makes the nation stronger than another quarter 
of a million men could render it. The differences 
in the Liberal party exhibited at Truro are far 
more worthy of apprehension than delirious 
„Battles of Dorking.” The unrest of Ireland, the 
industrial complications among ourselves, the un- 
finished task of making patriotism and progress go 
together—these are a hundred times better worth 
emotion and concern than the bogey enemy who 
has been coming so many times, and never a 
worse chance for coming than at present. We are 
not, by nature or grace, when our blood is once 
up, a timid or placable people ; and they know it 
abroad in spite of bilious factiousness and silly 
pamphlets, The nation thanks, and has great 
reason to thank, the Minister who, surveying our 
strength, and hating wanton bloodshed, pon, in 
manly rebuke against the ridiculous ‘‘ alarmism,” 


and demonstrates England’s might most eloquently | : 


by wholly declining to be afraid for her sake. Nec 

dedecet 25 thus, and thus only, should an English 

Premier speak. 
THE LATE DR. MORTIMER. 

The news of the death of the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and for upwards of a 
—— of a century Head -Master of the * 4 of 

ndon School, announced on Saturday, will have 
been received with very 4 by an unusually 
large circle. A distinguished scholar—first-class in 
classics in Denison and Wilberforce’s year—he was 


even more remarkable for his power of organisation, . 


the breadth and liberality of his views, and his great 
success in solving some important educational pro- 
blems. As Head-Master of the City of London 
School, he led the way in proving that a. great 
educational establishment could successfully com- 
bine Church of England a maty and a uniform 
theological education for Protestant boys, with the 
free ission of all classes of Dissenters to the 
secular education of the school. Under his ad- 
ministration the City of London School rose from 
a comparatively small affair to be a high-class 
public school numbering upwards of six hundred 
scholars, always full, and with numerous applicants 
waiting for admission. While steadily — 
the teaching of English, modern languages, an 
rudimen science in the lower classes, which 
furnished the highest kind of commercial education, 
he raised the sixth form to a standard of proficiency 
which secured for the school in two successive years 
the senior wranglership, besides a long succession 
of high mathematical honours for more than one 
first- in classics. The Jews owed much to the 
liberality of Dr. Mortimer, and the City of 
London School was the first public school in this 
country in which a Jewish lad ever won a 
university scholarship. The evidence which he 
gave before the Public Schools Commission was 
of the highest value. The confidence which he 
inspired and the success of his teaching led to the 
d foundation of a number of valuable 
olarships in connection with the school. On 
his retirement a few years since he received a pen- 
sion from the Corporation and numerous of 
affectionate esteem from a large body of pupils 
occupying influential 4 Among his pupils 
were Mr. Aldis and Mr. Purkess, senior lers; 
Mr. Abbott, senior classic ee 4 ead - 
master of the City of London School); Dr. S 
one of the ers of law in the Temple; ‘ 
Ernest Hart; and, we believe, also the late Numa 
Hartog; Mr. Nelson, the City Solicitor, with 
many well-known persons in professional and com- 
pene life in the City of London.—Pali Mall 
azette, 


THE BONAPARTES. 


The Times, referring to the letter recently written 
by Prince Napoleon, says that, whatever may be 
aiid ‘about the Bosiegurtiot interest ing now in 
the ascendant in France, the cause of the fallen 
dynasty is not likely to be advanced by the indis- 
creet 9 of any of the family to rush into 

rint. Unquestionably, there may yet be a chanee 

or the Bonapartes. volution never has said its 
last word in any country, and less in France than 
in any other; but the realisation of the hopes of 
the Imperialists is more like to be the result of 
oer 0 oe . ee foresight. M. * 
e Cassagnac takes hi on the supposition 

that the Senpetor say’ tala become, as he has 
been, the peasants’ candidate. But he forgets that 
what endeared personal rule to the peasantry was 
its boasted security: and prosperity, its promise of 
e and order. Moreover, where the priests go 
ere the peasants follow, and it is a symptom 


ing no to the Napoleons, that, while the 
— — M. ers on A thovdlion ion to 
the Presi of the Republic, he at the same 


time allows his clerical organs to launch out into 
bitter invectives against the Imperial régime. The 
glorious tradition of the First Empire lead many to 


ignorance,” every victory in Which for the right 


fancy that the real stronghold of Napoleonism must 
be sought in the army. But it should be borne in 
mind that the military prestige of the First Empire 
has been utterly broken by the disasters of the 
Second ; that, whatever, may be said in behalf of 
the personal 2 of the present head of the 
dynasty, the second generation ef the Bona 


warlike deeds may be supposed to exercise an irre- 
sistible fascination on the imagination of French- 
men, the Duc d' Aumale, the Duc de Chartres, and 
the Comte d’Eu have better titles to the e of 
their countrymen than any successors of those 
marshals whom the First Napoleon raised to the 
rank of Princes of his House. 


CUTTINGS FROM OUR AMERICAN 
EXCHANGES. 


The Congregationalists of the United States will 
hold a National Council at Oberlin, Ohio, on the 
California modi t for obtaining 

ifornia meditates a project for obtaini 

an adequate supply of af for San Fran- 
cisco. e Talos, over 100 miles distant, is to 
be reached by piercing a tunnel through the Sierra 
Nevada, on which work was to begin on the Ist 
September. 

he following particulars are given by the 
Census bureau :— 


Census of 1860. Census of 1870. 


Whites ... 27,003,314 33,586, 989 
Coloured 4,441,766 ... 4, 880,009 
Indians see eee * eee 25,731 

' Chinese... ... — 785 63,254 
Total 31,445,080 338,558,983 


The Indians and Chinese are included among 
the whites in the return for 1860. The Chinese 
in 1870 were chiefly in California, there being 
49,310, out of the total of 63,254, in that State, 
showing an increase in ten years of 14,377 Chinese 
in California. The Indians enumerated are only 
those in the States, no census being taken of the 
wandering tribes of the far West. From records 
at the Indian ‘bureau it appears tnat the 4 — 


five agencies of the Government con hese 
wandering bands govern in the 142 tribes, 
numbering 288,716 souls. This is exclusive of the 


tribes in Alaska, who are estimated at 75,000, and 
various hostile tribes, so that it is ostimated that 
there are now about 375,000 Indians in the United 
States. Of the total ulation above given for 
the United States in 1870, it is we that 
32,989,437 were native-born and 5, 566, 466 -fo- 
reigners. 
The Round Lake Sanctificationists have started 
a movement to build a church in Salt Lake City 
with the discarded jewelry of the sisters who have 
attained unto perfection,-and need no other orna- 
ment. I found,” said a good woman in a prayer- 
meeting, that my jewelry was dragging me down 
to hell; and so 1 took it off and gave it to my 
sister.” 

ensburg, New York (saysone of our exchanges), 
. soy mys tag tale gy me eligious dis- 


Carmin, and claiming to be an ex-Catholic priest, 
Carmin, egg p 


been, and we hope to see neither one of them cur- 
tailed. At the same time, the fact cannot be dis- 
guised that these ‘‘ex-Catholic priests,” who are 
constantly turning up with lectures on P , 
are not always the wisest, nor even the most t 
. Me of individuals, aon ae as * many | 
notoriety is n eir ali 

bit of a row fs rather to be invited than d 

A Micutry Huwrtress.—About tw | 


R 8 


. 2 
4 8 
4 


said to treat all travellers hospitably who 
her cabin. | ain 
By a recent act in the New Hampshire 


ture, a system is 
attend school. ery t or 
child betwom sight and fourteen 


i 


i 
5 ©. 


has not 2 a single general; and 1 


4 

. 

3 

* 

ie 
ae 
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must send him. to some public school within two | and special pein taken to obtain the names and ad- 
miles of his residence for twelve weeks in each | dresses of offenders. In the case of cabs the number- 
Fix weeks at least of such schooling must | Plate now affixed behind the cab generally suffices for 


be conségutive, The parent or guardian is relieved | this Purpose; but in the case of light carte and wagons 
thud be tiding duch child to public school in case he | 2° such clue at 3 d they often entire 
ia for the & ; e escape. Of the 124 persons killed in the streets in 1870, 
is instructed for the time mentioned at home or in 11 were run over b 17b ib 2 4 
sine'private school in the branches taucht in the | rages 27 by light carte’ 21 Cy hoary vert, J0 d. 
pablic schools or in more advanced studies. The | wagons % Loe 19 . 11 1 2 2 by 
mgs 8 — —— he me 3 = dollars for | horses ridden, and 1 by a — f 
offence, wenty do or the second id 
ee e a e, ‘Ths: iocal 4a As many of these street accidents occur after dusk, 
board, on notice from any tax dian pees it would be desirable that all vehicles should be pro- 
“ — 1 — * 2 — t of vided with lights, as in Paris and other continental 
twenty dollars for each neglect to enforce the law. | cities. Could not the police classify the accidents | 
Mr. Noyes, a missionary of the American Board | taking place after dark, so that we might be enabled 
in India, thus gives something of the ‘‘results” | to aacertain the proportion attributable to vehicles | i 
of mission labour in his field: Though the pro- ) 
gress from year to year has seemed small. * not provided with lamps ? But there are other 
Buregate for tho past seventeen years is encou- fertile sources of calamity. Pieces of orange peel 
racing 12 congregations of 1854 having increased | on the pavement have much to answer fot, as do 
to 24, and the membership from 780 to 1,500. stones and other missiles incautiously thrown - by 
hoa Sap —— — 7 — — —— have | children at play. Sometimes a falling ladder, or 
pe rected, either to replace those which were | fower-pot, or the sudden stagger of a drunken man 
ee others begun during | 8 responsible for the mischief. Some painstaking | 
| the past year. Most. of these buildings ate com- individual not long ago prepared a list. of no less 
. modious, and present » e appearance. than seven thousand causes of such accidents, oy 
10 


* 
1 oe 


Viternturt ut, Srience, und Bat, 


Fronde has relinquished the editorship, of 


| 10 by t m.“ He reports the native | : a 
assistants as increased from 13 eta catechists ting- ae — hip plana will ee * 
and 16 teachers. Many women have learned to gran te. | | The stual sale of om. BR 11. of | er Win 
read, some graduates of their boarding- from the effects of acci- | Hamlet form and eecinaive of the seven editiona . 


school for girls and able to teach others. The 

number of village schools has quadrupled, and the | be done by encroaching upon the provision Ole 4 

number of pupilgis six times what it was in 1854; | against si and old age. It needs a special | “+ 

and in these schools may be found scholars from N. ion, AS in the case of fire and life assurance. .: 
migh 


fo Fie clusive 0 


thé high castés, Brahmins and Mohammedans, as ndly society, not possessed of sufficient funds, 
Well as Sudras and Pariahs. The schools are t break undbe the strain of an unusual number 
breaking caste in pieces. : of accidents among its members, as in the case of 4 House 
The, polygamy question (says the Boston Con- pp) Bey oar or an * fatal disaster in 4.041; 
—— — ist) seems to be on the way toward a estab ents employing large numbers of Work | 
final settlement. Mr. William S. Godbe, leader of | people. The special organisation to which we have 
the Liberal Mormons, is ready to prohibit the | alluded seems bo have been supplied by two associa- 
contraction of any more plural marriages, but is | tions, the Accident Insurance Company and the 
of the opinion that the repudiation of all wives | Railway Passengers Insurance Oo y. The lat- 
except the first should not be required. This the | ter was formed to meet a special risk, as the former 
Independent regards as ‘exceedingly wise.” Any- was intended for one ofa more general nature. The 
thing more ‘‘s “would in many cases list of claims paid during 1870 by the Accident 
result in hardship and misery.” But the Mormon | Insurance Com is an interesting contribution 
women seem to be themselves preparing for more | to popular a apart from its more personal 
summary measures. A first wife has already | characteristic, that of showing the advantages of 
brought suit against her husband in the United | accident insurance. ote 
States Court, charging him with adultery in taking 
to himself two other and young wives, and the 
esiding judge has shown-himself ready to enter- 
bain the suit, admitting the accused to in the | business accid 
sum of 5,000 dols. There can be little doubt as to 
what the decision Will be, and quite aa Tittle 2 | 
its effect upon the whole system in question. What 
becomes, in such an event, of Mr. Godbe’s propo- 
sition? To retain other wives than the first will 
be adultery, having been so d the courts. 
To us it seems that a short, safe, and just way out dood, | 
of the difficulty is precisely that toward which | at the head of the list. 
events seem to be steadil drifting The repudia- | senting claims from 
tion of other wives than the first will be required, | field are not 30 numerous, bein 
but not without some equitable provision for theit cases they are severe, 


support, and that also of their innocent children, — 1 — a * 
— 1,000“. The remainder of the 
ACOIDENTS. | of boat and water accidents, acc 


S 

H x jests at scars who never felt a wound. Thus gymna Uae. 6 
spake one whose ‘knowledge of human character | audi Sentlseh U se vary! || are seldom visited, the Gere 
approached the marvellous. We know not what] The experience of the company shows that a | , Satan? the extndition ia} 
pain r is until we become its victims. Wecan | certain dé proportion of the n are has been commissioned to draw up th 
sympathise with the sufferings of others, but we | subject to the risk of accident, an 2 he Church 

never dream of ourselves becoming the objects of a | callings the risk fetter higher thanin others. “Am 
inevitable contingency: of our lot. When we rise | porters, policemen, | inspectors, timekeepers, 
in the morning we cannot be certain that we shall | gatekeepers, pointemen, 1 Ko., 
retire Whole and sound to rest in the evening. By Next in point of peril for 


4 
se 
* 


' 
1 


Ko. 
taking every reasonable precaution, we diminish but | drivers, captains engineers be 
do not remove the risk. It is said that in this | en MAN. 
country no lest than two millions of people annually | mast, oar, and block makers, mill Wrights, policemen, | \. 
suffer from accidents of some kind. Incredible, you | shi carpenters ‘and smiths, soda-water manv- | ; 
will say, but it is said to be based upon accurate | facturers (w ), sugar-refinery workmen, tele- | 
data. Of the two million persons thus injured every graph-b lers — rep 3 F to all of 
year, ten thousand are either killed, or die from the pac But a mew, ee A age she | 
direct effects of their accidents. Others are cruelly pany shows that no class is exempt. 
maimed for life. Very many are for a time pre- 
vented from following their customary avocations. 
Of course, some people, such as railway servants, 
seafaring men, smiths,’ builders, and others follow- } “ 

ing similar callings, are more liable to such disasters 
than ‘is the student, the clergyman, or the barrister ; | 
but none are exempt from the contingency. Inthe 
metropolis such perils are very great. The police | 
returns show that in the year 1870 as many as 124 
persons were run over and killed in the streets of 
London, and 1,919 were maimed or injured. 

In the last five years, 1866-70, 533 persons have been 
thus killed, and 7,508 maimed or A* The 2,043 
By tan fan vor By nin ee 
ben and 4.7 636 1 light carts, 158 by 

an 


— 
* 


heavy éarts, 110 by us and drays, 257 by vans, 1 
by fre-engines, 79 by horse ridden, and 5 by yeloci- | Insurance h the saving ot 8 s 
es. ‘The Commissioner of P re 3 ever, 1 a r N 


1 
— special 10 uring ) y reducing both 
sures tendi 8 te diminish 0 3 — a. the number and fatal character of accidents in 
stables have placed at the most crowded crossings, | general ; thus affording a curious illustration of 


1 N 
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MASSON’S MILTON.* 
Second Notice. 


Mr. Masson deserves 2 ise for the 
extreme pains which he to indicate 
the relations of the different Church ies in 
the period immediately succeeding 
BET Ee 
bi 0 it might reasonably 
objected mat he — iven the subject a dis- 
2 but his own statement of 
e desi scope of the work supplies a 
sufficient answer to such an objection, which, 
indeed, is less admissible here than in some 
other parts of the narrative. For in the con- 
troversy on Church principles, that which 
so fiercely in the months of 1640 and the 
following year, Milton my 1 principal part ; 
: ** 


in connechion with it made his power 
felt in political life, the pamphlets 
which he contributed to it are about the only 
interesting and valuable relics of the discussion 
which we care to preserve. The marvellous 
and rapid success of the Puritan party at the 
commencement of the Long Parliament pro- 
duced the result which always follows such 
triumphs—a division of feeling among the 
conquerors. Those who were agreed in their 
opposition to Laud were anything but 
as to the character which the Ch of 
England ought henceforth to assume. All were 
NN to every form of Popery, whether it 
ad its head Rome or beth, and 
therefore all could unite in the work of destruc- 
tion; but, when they had got rid of Laudism, 
with its y, its superstition, and its 
imitation of ish practices, the real difficul 
party, from whom better 


of the case * — 

things might have been expected, are labouring 
at present to awaken a more favourable senti- 
ment in relation to Laud, and the Saturday 
Review has recently gone so far as to contend 
that the features of his policy which excited 
the opposition of the Puritans of his 
Mee ie, leas a 
sympathy approval of the 0 
day. Laud 


10 Ah he 
„% nd more consistent means than the great pre- 


‘* late used, it is, to say the least, remarkable | Hall 


that the Archbi ’s contem 


blind to the liberali 


raries were 80 
of his aims. 


st and 


a feel- 


vinistic doctrine, or the ascetic theories of 
Christian life attributed to the Puritans. It 
would take much more than is at our 
disposal to examine how these reproaches 


Sure Puritanism are justified by fact.“ What 


we urge here, however, is — the choice 


was not between Laud and the Puritans, unless, 

i the term be employed in a very general 

t that the pucly oe to the Arch- 

_ bishop included a large number of men, among 
them Falkland, Colepepper, and Lord Digby, 

: pathy with itanism, and 
Laud arose from the conviction 


ho , Laud’ 
beng rg ah 8 po 


: a 2 of religious 
li „at became t. The 
3 


to subvert a 
) Mr. 


insufficient, and to 


of Episoo 
slow to do battle in its F deed, 
o had been most alive to its abuses and 


those 
ö most 
anxious to put some restrictions on the power 


* The Life of John Milton. By P. Masson. M.A. 
LL.D. vee Y oct r Macmillan and Go. 


@ over- |: 


to secure these aims by better 


OE IME PINAR DE Ti a Go 9% ANH oe 


and subsequently was able to induce good Arch- 
poe AY er, whose views were so moderate as 
to all Prelatists, to join him in the 
was the Humble Remonstrance ” 
lebrated, pemplel of  Bmectymnans,”” which 
cele * uus, whi 
— not so much for any original 
of nt, as for the ex- 
citement it uced, the controversy which 
was waged around it, and por ona for the 
fact that it was the means of calling forth some 
of the most remarkable of Milton’s prose 
writi The authors—Stephen Marshall, 
Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew 
Newcomen, and William 8 , were am 
the leaders of the Root-and-Branch party an 
their strange nom de guerre, we need y say, 
was obtained by the union of their several 
iet ist Cleveland says of it— 
‘‘Smectymnuus! The goblin makes me start; 
I’ the name of Abraham, what art? 
„ But,” as Mr. Masson tells us, Cleveland, it 
ig p clear, knew all about it, for a good 
‘part of his consists of all sorts of jokes 
‘‘on the birth of such a monstrosity as the 
„% quintuple organism of the wits of five Puritan 
„ parsons rolled intoone. He compares it to some 
‘* case like that of the Siamese twins of a later 


power or novel 


ty | « day, which had ey Hag imported from 


Italy, and exhibited at 
oddity of the name thus afforded opportunity 
for satire, we think there can be little doubt 
that it commanded an amount of attention 


which would not have been accorded to the 


— on the ground of its intrinsic merit. 
t is, Mr. Masson says, a rather heavy and 
‘‘ leathery performance,” but at the same time 
he admits that it has a clearness of reasoni 
to which Bishop Hall, in his later tracts at 
events, cannot pretend. Of Milton’s connection 


with it and its authors we have the following 


account :— 
% We have seen what were the effects pe Milton’s 


ttermost 
been watc 
an adverse critic, 
ete and those that 


Smectymnuans, ha 15 Yo 
n ‘as we have was Thomas Young, 
vicar of Stowmarket in Suffolk, who, some twenty years 
before, had been Milton’s first domestic p . It 
must have — some ent in relating 

s 


80 — the fi 
Socktich enn into 


be remembered, out of 5 birth 


; we traced him thence to Lon- 

Puritan ministers as their occa- 

the scrivener of Bread-street as 

; and we 2 finally, Milton's 
or 


tymnuus pamphlet. He contributed, as I calculate, 
rough notes or material for about twenty of its pages. 


poet, has obscured 
writings, There is, undoubtedly, in them much 


to come to the front as its defender, | 


„ But while the | ho. 


that is calculated to 1 the ordi reader. 
| They deal largely with points in the 


their great merits, thei 


rous defence of great principles, 
— and generous sentim 9 


manl 


ound in them. We regret 
ter length into the con 

e must, however, find 

reference to Milton’s married 


factory. 0 

the bride, and it only too soon became 

that they were not perfectly suited :— 
n Milton’s part, as we shall sce soon enough, there 

was a dawning n the first blindness of 

the honeymoon, that his young wife was stupid ; but, 


there was 
was 


the departure 
hill, bar feats 
ways were not 


31 


was a great deal of oompany and merriment, 
Ko., when she came to live with her 


phews : | 
‘was irksome to her.’ Aubrey was not always accurate 
in his gossip, and that item of the nephews being beaten 
and crying, looks very like the kind of item own 
fancy w invent. Phillips, at all events, who was 
one of the ne has no such item in Ais account. 
Substantially, however, it agree’s with Aubrey’s, ‘ After 
having been used to a house, mu 
and joviality,’ the life with Milton in Alde 


“<q 


had 


— 28 


her: 
What would people think! . 
, Tous, if Philips a consent ; and somo timein July 


i 


1643, if s date is correct, the young wife 
back on a visit to Forest-hill. The distinct underatand- 


ing was that she should return at Michaelmas (Sept. 29) 


or thereabouts. 

“ Phillips informs us that it was y at the time 
of this absence of Milton's wife on a visit to her relatives 
that Milton’s father came from Reading to reside with 
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we wait for the closing volume of 
’s work, only expressing once more 
our sense of the eminent service he 1s 

in giving us this finished picture of one of 


grand names in our literature. 


- ROBYS LATIN GRAMMAR." 


late 
Roby’s must come as a kind of revelation. 


— 


4 Gra the Latin La wage, {rom Plautus 
his prose 6 J. Rosy, H. K. I. (Lond 


and New York: Macmillan and Co.) 


have her ——— remaining , 


| 
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would not be fair to com it with the books out 
2 which we endea vo pins ea omg 2 pee oe of 
1 y days, it aspires to 
fulfil a much nobler and more useful function. 
The author tells us he has not attempted to 
“ twist the natural arrangement of the : 
1 ls to make 3 for persons who are 


which scientific considerations are ignored 
order to secure an arrangement helpful 
the pupil, but a book which shall develope 
the facts which concern the form of the lan- 
age in their na order. It is, in 
„inte for the advanced student rather 
than for the mere beginner, but, at the same 
time, it is sure to become the model on which 


. 
structed. is not too much to say that Mr. 


Roby has here produced a grammar that need | that God 


not fear comparison with the most learned 
works of the greatest German grammarians, 
and won for himself a foremost place in that 


scien : 

for profound exha : 
superior editions of classical authors we are 
compelled to look to Germany, whose scholars 

. eee Win oS Suen, 

racy no 0 amongst .our- 
selves. We are no longer open to such reproach, 
and this work of Roby’s adds ano to the 
many — we have had of late of the dili- 


mark out its, scope and justify its method. It | because of 


is: not a Universal Grammar illustrated from 
Latin, nor the Latin section of a comparative 


Grammar of the Indo-Euro 3 


fae its own individ 


strength on the most minute investigation of 
his. own special subject, and has restricted 
himself to an examination of the phenomena of 


necessary to explain or elucidate the course of the 


it only 
3 to 
Apostle 
large; not the 
of Gentiles and 
r ey et 
any su over 
the Ape argues ae anal hear le A 
man, whoever he ma or 
whatever additional pon Fyne he may stand rat God 
a further revelation to him, who 
judges his brother, is inexcusable es because 
assumes the office of judge does the very 


following the one from which these extracts have been 
continui 


Wo cannot follow Mr. O'Connor through the chapters 
made, It will be seen, however, that the 


plete a sucvess. It isto the Latin of the classical | his flint 


period, extending from Plautus to Suetonius, 
that he has ed himself, considering that 
with the end of the silver age, which closes 


with Tacitus and Suetonius, the era of classical | Justified and 


— — — cs It is gone ae (he says), 
to équently given in modern grammars, 
‘* without a word 86 forms and words 
„Fhich owe their existence to Apuleius and 
* n antiquarian Africans, 
„far removed indeed from insignificance, and 
„not at all wanting in interest, but certain! 
„not representative of the ordinary or norma 

. “language of the Romans.” Ihe work is 
divided into four parts—Sounds, Inflexions, 
Word-formation, and Syntax—the first three 
only being included in the t volume. 
Ey here we have inn ons which will 
startle conservative teachers, but the result, we 


are satisfied, will be greater accuracy, and in 


many cases, as for example in the reduction of 
the declensions of nouns from five to two, 
greater simplicity. For Priscian and the old 
marians Mr. Roby has little respect, hold- 

that “ if canons of grammar are to be laid 


Roman what- 
Kfommeen know 


ve, but 
one without which no student’s apparatus can be 


perably 
com eee 
BRIEF, NOTICES. 

4 COmmentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By the 
Rev, W. 
L Works,’ 


O’Comnor, B. A., Author of Faith and 
e. (Longman and Co.). Mr. O' Conuor 
better describes this little work in his preface than on 
the title-page. It is ‘‘ an analysis of St. Paul's argument 
im his Epistle to the Romans.” It is not strictly speak- 
ing a commentary at all, but rather a careful restating 
in a more easily intelligible form of St. Paul's arguments 
on justification by faith and election Where it is 


er to 
spirit of holiness A -I 
The whole epistle is analysed in this manner, and the 
result is a scholarly and most readable book. 


Thoughts and Sketches in Verse. By C. P. 8. (Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer.) The 
earnest religious purpose that breathes through this 


and readiness in its application according to the 
approved ‘‘ evangelical” fashion, will also appear to 
many great recommendations of the volume. But the 
thought is common-place, and the verse is feeble. The 
verses we quote are a very favourable specimen of the 
author’s work. Such imagery and melody as this are 
not abundant in the book. g 


% A FRIEND WHO DIED AT A DISTANCE FROM HOME. 
sleeps beneath the green tree’s shade 
y cover o'er her laid; 
She 1 her breast, 
For all with is quiet rest 


The wind may howl with hollow moan, 
Won — 1122 

e secure ’ 
Ite fondest blasts will never hear. 


down.” 


‘The poem, of which these are the opening verses, does 
not continue at this level of merit; the fatal facility of 


trite moralising is too much for the author. 


The Weeks’ War: tts Antecedents and its In- 
M. Horn, F.C.8. Second Edition. 


first appeared in the Times, for they were manifestly 
not the off-hand productions of a dashing correspondent 
who, if he can write an article which will produce a 
sensation at the time, is not particularly anxious as to 
its permanent reputation, but the account of one who 
was a careful observer and at the same time was able 
to form a sound judgment on the mancuvres‘he de- 


. »| scribed. They were afterwards revised and rewritten 
and published asa separate work, which has been so. 


successful that we have it now in this new and cheaper 
edition. The events which have occurred su 
may in one sense have thrown those of the Austro-Prus- 
sian war into the shade, but, on the other hand, they 
have invested them with great significance, for the story 
of that conflict is really a key to a right understanding 
of the more eventful one to which it wasthe prelude. To 
all who desire to have a sound knowledge of continental 
affairs, and especially of the aims and powers of Ger- 
many, we recommend a perusal of this most trustworthy 
and instructive volume. 3 

Hymns and Songs of Pilgrim Life; or, Steps to the 
Throne. By the Rev. James Gans, B. A., Rector of 


Bulmer. (London: James Nisbet and.Co.) There is 


something very pleasant in many of these verses of Mr. 
Gabb's. Not at all profound in feeling or strikingly 


all are simple and true. The melody, too, is any, and 
the expression occasionally felicitous.. Mr. Gabb's atyle 


* 


of thinking and utterance is entirely free from affeota · 


: 
| 
7 
| 


of Wordsworth’s “‘ curious child applying to his ear the 


| * convolutions of a smooth-lipp’d shell,” but the turn of 


the sonnet is quite distinct, and ita central thought a 
true ene. 2 
‘* T never see thee, convoluted shell, | | 

the pearly hues that gild the sky 


the morning but I fly 
4 


study, ie fa 
Manual of Modern Geography. By the Rev. A. 
Mackay, LL. D., F. R. G. S. New Edition. (London: 


teaching of geography, but, extensive, as the design 
which he has formed is, he has worked it out with com- 
plete success, In this second edition he has endeavoured 
to bring his work up tothe most recent political changes, 
but the extraordinary events of the last year have left 


out of the last war, he is fully abreast both of the history 


geographical work of the day. 
Cromwell. A Drama. By WII Duckworth, 


jun. (London: William Freeman.) Very wretched 
prose broken up into lines beginning with capital 
letters ; lines compared with which Mr. Tupper's Pro- 
‘‘verbial Philosophy” is exquisite music and perfect 
rhythm. It is wonderful that a man who reveres Crom- 
well and the Ironsides should make them twaddle as Mr. 
Duckworth does; equally wonderful, that a man who 
has read Milton should suppose this to be blank verse. 


. THE MAGAZINES. 
Fraser has at least three articles of a superior order, 
marked by careful thought and containing matter for 
serious consideration. The first, on the future of 


original in doneeption, many of them are touching, and 


* 


him behind. In all, however, except the changes arising — 
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‘University Reform,” by Leslie Stephen, indicates " ; Tue Lares Mr. Thomas NVUxxRIxV.—In our list 
some of — consequences of the abolition of Crimes und Cuasnalties. a of deaths this week the name of this gentle- 


testa, and points out the direction in which reformers, 


victorious at last in the long struggle for freedom, 


should next. employ their efforts. One barrier to the 
usefulness of these great seats of learning has been re- 
moved, but there are others which still remain, and 
not the least arises out of the relation in which the 
Colleges stand to the University. Mr, Stephen's pro- 
posals are not likely to be adopted yet, but he deserves 
credit for his thorough mastery of the subject, for the 
boldness and of his views, and for the 
manliness with which he here advocatesthem. The paper 
on the “ Preservation of Commons is a most valuable 
contribution to a right understanding of the land ques- 
tion. Its statements as to the mode in which the 
common lands have been appropriated to private uses 
are perfectly astounding, but they are sustained by 
proof which is incontrovertihle. Mr. Jardine Smith 
treats the subject of the Imperial Connection from an 
‘¢ Australian Colonist’s Point of View,” and advocates 
the idea of an Imperial confederation with great 
ability. 

Blackwood is in excelsis this month; jubilant over 
the faults of the Ministry, and confident of their speedy 
downfall. If one-half of the charges the Tory organ 
brings against Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues were 
true, some member of the House of Commons ought 
immediately to impeach them. We never read articles 
such as these before us, on whatever side they may be 
written, without regret that political controversy should 
be degraded by such wild exaggeration and utter want 
of candour. Happily, Blackwood bas papers of another 
class. The second part of the Maid of Sver con- 
firms the promise of the first, and warrants the expecte- 
tion that this will be a tale of high order. The Secret 
4% History of the Loire Campaign, from the French 
side, is by one who is conversant with the facts, and 
has indeed before him the proofs of two forthcoming 
works—one from General Chanzy and the other from 
M. de Freycinet—and who from them throws a good 
deal of new light on the French movements. . 


In Saint Paul's we have an article on the Miseries 
“of War,” being a series of notes from Sedan and 
Bazeilles, by the authoress of Stone Edge,” written 
in her own graphic and touching style, which is very 
timely, and may do something to moderate that war 
fever which the alarmists have done their best to 
create. Miss Macquoid gives us a pleasant story ; Mr. 
Proctor one of his instructive astronomical papers on 
“ Comets and Comets Tails”; and the author of 
% Dorothy Fox a charming sketch of the Land of 
‘*the Conqueror.” 

The Cornhili has a sad and touching story of the 
war, entitled Fleur de Lys,” whose tragic ending is 
only in too strict keeping with the realities of such con- 
flicts.' Mr. Thornton discusses the subject of Tech- 
‘ nical Education.in England.” with considerable ability, 
and the writer of the interesting series entitled 
Hours in a Library,” gives us some wise and sugges- 
tive ‘‘ words about Sir Walter Scott.” 

The articles in the Gentleman's Magazine with which 
woe are most pleased are Mr. Cowden Clarke’s sketch of 
“Swift,” and Mr. R. H. Horne’s notices of ‘“ Bygone 
“‘ Celebrities.” They belong to two series of papers, 
by which the pages of this magazine are enriched. . 

The Popular Science Review, July, 1871. Phere is 
considerable variety, and a good deal of popularly inte- 
resting matter in this quarters Review. The 
‘Structure of Rock Masses is further treated by 


David Forbes, P. R.., Foliation and Striation being 


the subjects here treated. Mr. Boyd Dawkins gives a 
good paper on “British Bears and Wolves,” and Mr. 
Cooke an one on he Lotos of the 
% Ancients.” An article on Greenland by Mr. 
Pengelly is a brief but full sketch of the physical 
geography of the island; and then follow a paper on 
Jupiter in 1870-71,” and one on the International 
„% Exhibition at South Kensington.” Some of the 
longer “Reviews” of books are remarkable for the 
dogmatism of the writer, and for the inability for 
philosophical reasoning which they display. With a 
greater width of information and thought there would 
be less assumption. 


p= 2 


Dark or THE Rev. Dr. Mortmer.—The Rev. 
Ferris Whidborne Mortimer, D.D., late 
d master of Sheen Kae School, died on 


— 1 last at Rose- hill, Hampton, in the 67th 
eB age. He was in early lite « Michel’ 

olar at Queen's College, Oxford, where he took 
his Bachelor’s degree in Michaelmas Term, 1826, 


many years held head mastership of the City 
of London School, which he raised from a very low 
ebb to several hundred boys, being warmly seconded 
in his labours W the Co tion of London, and 
especially b dermen Hale and Salomons. He 
retired about six or seven 2 ago, when he was 
succeeded by the present head master, the Rev. 
Edwin A. Abbott. Dr. Mortimer was much be- 


loved by his oo and to the very last used 
0 


to make a point 

of prizes in the school 
of a warm and h 
in 1864 to a 
which he 


present at the distribution 

eatre, where he was sure 

"stall in St. Poul's Cathodral, 
in 5 

till his death. : 


A little irl nine years of 


The inquiry into the Brighton poisoning case was 


concluded on Friday, and the istrates com- 
mitted Miss Christiana Edmunds for trial upon 
four c „ viz., for the wilful murder of the 


little boy arker, and the attempt to murder Mrs. 
Beard, Mrs. Boys, and Mr. Garrett. Four other 


charges of administering wre to children with | 


intent to do them grievous y harm, as to which 
some evidence was given, were abandoned by the 


prosecution. 

e, the daughter of 
Mr. R. N. Fowler, M. P. for Falmouth, has, accord- 
ing to the verdict of a coroner’s jury, been poisoned 
by the application to her head and neck of a very 
strong preparation of bi-chloride of mercury. 

A young lady named Rockstraw, about twenty- 
two years of who had been residing with her 
uncle at Elms House, Babbicombe, hired a boat on 
Saturday evening, and rowed out in the bay, as 
was her custom. About two hours afte the 
boat was found near the beach at Watcombe, with 
one oar in it, and the other floating alongside the 
boat. Further out in the bay was found the young 
lady’s hat. 5 

By an explosion of fire-damp which took place at 
Messrs. Pearson and Knowles’s, Moss Pitts, Ince, 
near Wi on Thursday morning, sixty-nine lives 
have been sacrificed. As to the cause of the explo- 
sion there is not even a conjécture. 2 Pca 
wives have been made widows, and eighty-six 
children fatherless. The immediate wants of the 
bereaved have been supplied by the proprietors of 


the colliery. The last of the three men brought up 
alive by the exploring party who descended into 
ae it after the osion, a week ago, died on 


A — days since Mr. Edward Lamb, a well 
known Yorkshire farmer, near Malton, swallowed 
a wasp while taking a drink. The wasp stung him 
in the throat, which swelled up and caused death 
before a medical man could arrive. : 


— 


Dr. Archer, a homeeopathist, has been elected a | of 


medical officer to the Southampton Workhouse by 
r in that town. 


the * ians of the 
e foot-and-mouth disease is frightfully preva- 


lent in in yay now. Ray less 1 12 3 ct a 
were in the county during wee 
42 last a tramway was opened be- 
tween Blackfriars- bridge and Greenwich. The cars 
will run each way every UAA 
A number of persons in Listowel (Kerry) have 
withdrawn their children from the National School 
of that place in consequence of a silly rumour that 
all — . of national schools were, by order of the 
ag nig Na 1 5 V. R.“ a 
e Rev. . Byrnes, the respected minister o 
Pembroke Clifto 
ascent of Mont „the Monarch of Mountains, 
on the 26th Aug., being the fifth ascent from 
Chamounix achieved during the nt season, and 
the 449th from the first ascent by Jacques Balmat 
ane * Rawat Sg eg 8th Aug., es ting Ci 
appears that 8. i asting Girl” 
has not, as wasstated, ‘‘ fasted ” for sixteen months. 


The y irl who, according to the of 
ER 
before the public, has been confined to bed du 
that period, but has all along taken a little, though 
but a little, food; her parents have no desire to 
make money 55 her unfortunate illness. 

Swimmine Batus.—A company has been pro- 
N having for its object the erection of swimming 

ths in various parts of the lis. They 
purpose to commence by erecting one 250 feet 1 
on the Serpentine, one at Chelsea, and the other 
below Rotherhithe. 

A SrEverE Examination.—At the recent pre- 
liminary scientific examination in connection with 
the London University, 120 candidates presented 
themselves, of which number only forty-three suo- 
ceeded in passing—viz., eleven in the first, and 
thirty-two in the second division. At the last arts 
examination at the Royal College of Surgeons the 
number of rejections was nearly as great both on the 
part of candidates for the fellowship and member- 
ship of the college. | 

HE THAMES.—The Conservators of the river 
Thames have published their report for the year 
1870, from which it is gratifying to learn that their 
unceasing endeavours ‘‘ to prevent the introduc- 
tion of sewage and other impurities into the river 
have in many cases had a beneficial effect.” Eton 
and Reading have already adopted measures for the 
diversion of their sewage ; Windsor and King- 
ston-upon-Thames have received formal notice that 
they must discontinue the discharge of obnoxious 
matter into the river, | 

THe Pure Larerature Socrety.—This society 
has the distinctive feature that it does not edit or 
print either books or periodicals, but it selects, recom- 
mends, and circulates periodicals and books, besides 
cottage pictures, school cards, diagrams, maps, texts, 
and broadsheets. From these subscribers of a guinea 
my | have a shilling parcel sent free every month, 
and may purchase books at reduced prices or 


ma 
recommend ts of libraries of 10/. value at half. 
price. 2,600 libraries have been granted thus to 


associations, schools, vi commi hotels, 
workhouses, gaols, Septal tes in 2 of the 
world, as well as to ships, which have now 600 libraries 


n 


n, has made a successful 


man. He was better Known some years ago to the 
public of Leicester than lately, having been elected 
a member of the Town Council at the first election 
in 1835, an alderman in 1841, and mayor in 1849. 
He was a consistent and thoroughgoing Liberal and 
Dissenter, and, when in fortunate circumstances, 
contributed freely to most obj 
usefulnese. He carried on business on an extensive 
scale for many years as a wholesale grocer, sueceed- 
ing his father, a once well-known and respectable 
tradesman living near the High Cross; but of late 

ears Mr, Nunneley has been a. sharebroker, and 

lived at Harborough, —Leices’¢r Chronicle. 


the circumstances of this lamentable explosion was 
concluded on Wednesday. Some further chemical 
evidence having been taken, the court was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Merriman and Mr. Poland, after 
which the coroner proceeded to sum up. The jury 
ultimately returned the following verdict :—** That 
the explosion causing the deaths of persons on 
whom this inquest was held was produced by some 
1 or persons — adding sulphuric acid 
to the gun-cotton subsequent to its passing the 
tests required by Government. At the —— 


is no danger in the manufacture of gun- cotton in 
gun- cotton should not be allow 


been issued by the London Republicans, in which 


1 


cy | 
the highest standard of political and righ 
oF. ie neon tthe, eee 
an 


bligation of the State to provide suitable employ- 
o work, and Ara ae 
for the incapacitated. None to live — the labour 


18 ioans, establishm 
iffusion of Republican principles, is the following: 
—“ The ee 0 7 f 
equity under name of the blican Areopa- 
s, which shall judge all violations of the laws of 

| and rights of man committed by 
n heads, statesmen, parliaments, law courts, 
Tue INTERNATIONAL PA MovemEnt.—The 


have set about mw ¢ what may be considered con- 
joint action which if persevered in cannot fail to 

uce results of a satisfactory nature in the 
interests of universal peace. Both societies have 


228 „ ea gr e 2 
eace 8 su ons 

already gai d. The prospects of the fund which 
the vorkmen’ Peace Associati — eel ae 
are not as v 0 to the 
that it has not — 2 yet 2 


address setting forth their programme for the 


ensu 

a the 10, uired can be raised. It is 
intended to hold — 4a throughout the country 
during the autumn and winter. The campaign of 
the society is to commence in four or five ers 
The home counties are to be first agitated. The 
council hope to be able, by means of these —.— 
to form committees and branches of the assocla- 
tion in all the principal cities and towns in Eng- 


permanent system of international arbitration, and 
to extend generally the Er of the organisa- 
tion, The address will be issued in a week or 80. 
THE Lonpon School Boarp.—On Wednesday 
the board met under the presidency of Sir Thomas 
Tilson, the attendance being small. The accounts 
re showed for the first time a balance in 
avour of the board. Precepts had been paid from 


Various parishes amounting to 20,780/. 16s. 2d. 
After payments ordered there remained a balance 
of 16,5627. 188. 8d. There were two applications 
for transfer of schools, which were referred to the 
Works Committee, Mr. Smithies obtained leave, 
as a matter of emergency, to move the following 
resolution :— = 

That the solicitor be requested to consider and to report 
to the next meeting whether the board has power, under 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, to subsidise schools for 


one year, instead of actually taking the transfers of such 
schools. ; i+ 


gers of these schools without the boards taking the 
transfer for a year of many of them. Mr. Lucraft 
seconded the motion. Mr. Tabrum said the pro- 
posal to subsidise schools with the ratepayers’ 


control over, was a principle to which he could not 
assent. Mr. Smithies pointed out that his motion 
did not touch the principle, and he acknowledged 
that he saw many difficulties in the way of sub- 


schools. He thought the board, however, 
E w what were R 


commenced agitating the collection of a speci d 
6 he’ ec And of the 


land, to gai Ra at rt for the sition 
of Mr. Richard, P., for the r 


of charity and 


THE STOWMARKET ExpLosion.—-The inquiry into 


we consider, from the evidence adduced, that there 
the wet process, but that the paying and storing of 
0 * 


‘the attainment of 


its 
kind.” The 


—_ - 
1 ; 


— 


legislation by the people.“ Among the means to 
out the principles, includin the unity wot Re 
ent of Republican clu id 


court of Republican | 


old Peaee Society and the Workmen’s Peace Society — 


very well'known; © 
but the council of the society are about to issue an: 


six and pointing out the means 


He explained that his object was to see if some 
means of help could not be afforded to the mana- 


money, schools which the board would have no 
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The motion was agreed to, and the board ad- 
journed, 

Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Lowz, AND Mr. Dowszt.— 
The Civilian vouches for the following story, which 
reaches it from Dublin :—‘‘ When Mr. Ayrton was 
appointed to his present office, it was stated in 
Whitehall that he had been sent from the Treasury 
because Mr. Lowe declared that he neither could or 
would put up with him any longer. We believe the 
statement was strictly correct, but however that 


may be, the wor hon. and noble savage is certainly 
— * g i felt at the Board of Works ; his last 
triumph is so characteristic of the man, and re- 


dounds so much to his credit, that we cannot with- 
hold our knowledge of it from our readers. Dur- 
ing the late session, Mr. Dowse, the Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, being accustomed to work at 
a high x oy desk, applied in the ordinary 
way that one might be placed in the room occupied 
by him in the Irish Office. The request was refused 


by the Board of Works, whereupon Mr. Dowse made 


a direct ee to Mr. Ayrton for the desired 
article of furniture; but the elect of Whitehall was 
2 to the occasion, and so he curtly informed his 
colleague that if he wanted such a desk he might pro- 
cure one on forwarding a certificate from a dul 
qualified medical man, stating that the condition of his 
health wasso precarious as to render it necessary that 
he should stand when transacting official business. 
Mr. Dowse very properly declined to demean him- 
self’ by complying with so insulting a requirement, 
and thus the First Commissioner triumphed and 
saved the country 3/. or 4/.” 

Truro ELxorrox.— Colonel H having been 
induced to come forward in the 22 * in- 
terest, Mr. Augustus Smith retired.. The nomina- 
tion took place yesterday. Mr. Jenkins said he 
was no Communist or Socialist. His views were 
those which every honest, intelligent, and farseeing 
man, anxious for the good of his country, must 
entertain. He stood there as an independent 
Liberal, and would support Liberal principles 
through thick and thin, but he must always vote 
according to his conscience. Mr. G ne was 
his man as long as he pursued the principles of the 
1 8 He was * y eee 

%, of the reorganisation of the army and navy, 
and of sanitary reform. Colonel OBE then fol. 


lowed, resting his claims on the und of 
which were best for the country’s food, nserva- 
tive or Liberal principles. He repudiated the notion 


that the Conservative creed was a rigid and 
inexpansive one, and 145 at length on the failures 
of last session, severely blaming the Government 
for its reckless reductions under the name of 
economy. He declared himself decidedly 

to n — io and the Government Licens- 
ing ut wo mote temperance in every 
just way. He iil tiie determinedly resist the 
separation of Church and State. The Mayor de- 
clared the show of hands to be slightly in favour of 
oe for Mr. 
Jenkins. e contest will, no doubt, be a close 
one. 

THe New Grammar Scuoot at READING, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid by the Prince 
of Wales on the lst of July last year, was o 
on Monday by the Lord Chancellor. His 1 ip, 
in the course of his address, said that he had no 
faith in particular schemes of education, but he 
had the test faith in a master ; and, 
havi ected a good man, the best thi 
could be done was to leave him alone. With re- 
speck fe the studies to he pureed at the school, 

rd Hatherley said he could not join those ns, 
eminent as „ „ who deprecated altogether 
instruction in and Latin, *. in Greek 
and Latin composition, The mi was to su 
pose that such composition was given for the sake 
of enabling boys to learn how to make 
Greek and Latin verses: and on this assump- 
tion le asked, ‘‘ What in life can such an 

uirement serve?” But you would never know 
a thoroughly, whether it was an ancient 
or a modern until you could write it and 
1 because then you you must think in 
it. was the advantage of Greek and Latin 
oom earning French the same rule 
1 — . Natural science was of great utility in 
after life; but the object was at first to give a boy 
that 44 basis of education which would be ap- 
plicable to his narrower sphere of professional in- 
struction when the time came; the wider the 
basis, the deeper and more solid would be his pro- 
fessional education. 


— 

A fashionable writer in a New York speaks 
of a recent funeral there as the Seat ones 
affair ever witnessed.”’ | 

Fourteen fires took place in the metropolitan 
district between six o’clock on Saturday morning 
and the same hour on Monday, but most of them 
were of an unimportant character. 

A helpless New York infant is loaded down with 
the names of Washin Unser Fritz Wilhelm- 
Carl Bismark Moltke teuffel Grant Sherman 
Tomkins.” 

An Irishman, when asked by a lady whether he 
would take a glass of sherry or a glass of whisky- 
punch, answered that he would take the glass of 
sh while her ladyship” was mixing the 


ition ; and in | 


punch. 
It is said that chi , plaite, and curls can be 
and have been out of spun glass, which for 


cleanliness and reasons, are preferable to 


— 


human hair, goat’s hair, or jute, the materials 
hitherto used for that purpose. 

“IT say, boy, is there anything to shoot round 
here?“ inquired a sportsman of a boy he met. 
„Well,“ replied the boy, nothing just about here; 
but our schoolmaster is just over the hill, cutting 
birch rods; you might walk up and pop him 


over.” 

How many boarders have you, madam ?” 
asked a census-taker of a lady. Well, I 
can’t say as any of ’em is any too regular. ey 
stop out.” I mean, madam, how many steady 
boarders have you?” Well, really out of nine- 
teen, there's not more’n two that Id call steady.” 

The witty John Clark, the barrister, who was 
lame, overheard a lady remark to a friend, That's 
John Clark, the lame lawyer. —Mr. Clark, who 
was passing along the street, turned round, and 
addressing the lady said, No, madam, I’m a lame 
man, but not a lame lawyer.” 

In the execution of a recent deed by a man and 
his wife, the wife was taken aside, before the 
acknowledgment was made, by the commissioner, 
who, in the usualform, asked, ‘‘ Do you execute this 
deed freely, and without fear or compulsion of your 
husband? —“ Fear of m e ee !” exclaimed 
the wife ; ‘‘I’ve had five husbands, and never was 
afraid of any one of them! | 

KanGaroo VENISON.— The Philadelphia Ledger 
states that the tails of 22 which are ve 
muscular and flesh, and e particularly rich an 
nourishing soup, are sent to England in a fresh 
state in hermetically sealed tins, and sold as kan- 
garoo venison. . 

Fast Livine. 1n AmEerica.—Mr. Story was asked 
why he, as a sculptor, worked in Rome and not in 
America, to 9 he replied that in America one 
always has the feeling of hurry. The busy life 
at home drives one too rapidly. You always feel 
the crack of the whip behind you. The very air, 
as yet, is laden with too much bustle and excite- 
ment for the true disciple of art. Your nerves are 
always overstrained, and you wear out before your 
ideas are realised. ! 


A Caurrovs Compromisze.—Dean Ramsay, in hi | 


reminiscences of Scottish life and character, tells 
a story of an Englishman at a party in Inverness, 
who boasted that he had seen in India tigers fort 
feet long. A Scotchman present, not to be behind- 
hand, declared that a skate had been captured off 
Thurso which exceeded half an acrein extent. Nex# 
day the Englishman, who considered that a slur had 
been cast upon his honour and veracity by the skate 
story, sent a hostile m to the Scoto who 
coolly replied :—‘‘Weel, sir, gin yer freend will tak’ 
a few feet aff the length o’ his tiger, we'll see what 
can be dune about the breadth o the skate.” 

A New Ipra.—One of the most wonderful of 
plans fer advertising is now being ethibited every 
night to an interested crowd the Strand in 
London. It is the scheme of the Transparent 
Advertisement Company.” The latter have taken 
an entire floor of a house, and, having knocked 
away a breadth of wall as wide as the building 
itself, they have placed a revolving screen, on 
which all kinds and all sizes of announcements are 
painted. Behind this screen there are gaslights, 
which throw out a brilliant flame, and at intervals 
of a minuté each the screen in front is moved, 


showing at each movement a separate advertise - doctors’ 


ment. 
MADRASSEE EncGiisH.—We remember to have 
— 1 — time ago, in * of the Madras per 
e follo specimen of English com — 
An — 2 — petitioning for cv lorkahip, 
promises that I and my family will ever cease 
pray to the humble Almighty to shower his bless- 
ing on you and yours for ever.” ‘Another, begging 
for an increase of salary on account of the rise in 
says: My pain and sufferi 1. 
ion o 


city.” A third makes ‘following excuse for 

oly „Please excuse 1 to- day, 

as my dmother dispatehed her life and want to 
erk, com — 

** request, most ve a 

is pit sa ae ll, b the Vicssing 

tainly the imposi 4 

the above articles p 


in a public office —as 

would be invaluable —Poona 
K ’s LL W his cele 
1 8 HISKY ra celebrated 


sel 
randy, ‘Note the 
. Whole- 


— = 


NOTICE.—All announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance of 
half-a-crown in postage stamps, 


Births, Marriages, und Deaths. 


| BIRTH, ee 
PEARCE.—September 10, at Stooperdale, Darlington, the 
wife of the Rev. Percy F. Pearce, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, | 
HAMER—BELL.—September 6, at the Independent 
Chapel, Garstang, by the Rev. Caleb Scott, LL. B., Presi- 
dent of the Lancashire ** College, the Rev. 
Thomas Hamer, of Cheetham Hill, Manchester, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the late Wm. Bell, Esq., M. D., of 


ce, 

GRIE —SPENCER.—September 7, at Park Chapel, 
Camden Town, by the Rev. J. C. Harrison, William 
Grierson, to Alice Caroline Spencer. No cards. 

HENDERSON—JAMES.—September 5, at Queen’s-road 
Chapel, Dalston, * the Rev. W. Miall, Henry Ashton, 
eldest son of Rev. J. E. Hen of Jamaica, to Emily 
22 . 2 daughter of G. W. James, of Shoreditch and 


SHAW—HAIGH;—September 6, at Salendine Nook Chapel, 
by the Rev. Henry Dowson, President of Bury College, 
illiam Dale, only son of William Shaw, Esq., J. P., Dale 


House, to Sarah, y t daughter of the late 
David Haigh, Esq., Pond Ne No cards. 
FERGUSON—LEVER.— September 6, at the Congrega- 
tional Church, St. George’s-road, Bolton, by the Rev. 
R. M. Davies, of Oldham, John Smith, third son of Mr. 
Adam Ferguson, of Rhuddylan House, Dean, to Jane, 
a Fe of Mr. James Lever, of Bolton. 
PRIDAY—GAMMIDGE.—September 7, at the Con 
* hal’ : i the Rev. i ge, of 
Clevedon, andie of the bride, Frederick, younger son of 
2 Friday, Linton, Gloucester, to Emily Jane, eldest 
dahghter of William Gammidge, Leominster. 


DEATH. 

EDWARDS.—September 4, at his residence, Bristol, aged 
eighty-six years, the Rev. James Edwards, for many years 
the minister of Hanover * „ Brighton. 

DE VINE.— September 5, at 66, Great Dover-street, John 
Charles De Vine, late pupil of Mr. J, Hurst, 
Academy, Kennington, aged twenty, He fell asleep 
in Jesus, 


2 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 

for the week ending Wednesday, Sept. 6. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issue. . . 230, 186,750 Goverument Debt. 211, 018,100 
Other Securities 


Gold Coins Bullion 24, 188,7 
_ |Silver Bulllon . 
200,188, 430,188,780 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Propr’tor’s Capit’l £14,553,000;Government Secu- 
Public Deposits 542105 — ton ity) £18,708,08 
. , u * 
Other ts. 1 Other sorte „ ’ 
Seven A Z 
other B 541,880 Gold & Silver Coin 630,833 


£45, , £45,355,500 
Sept. 7, 1871. — May, Deputy Chief Cashier. 


— — 


BREAKFAST.—Epps’s COcoA.—GRATEFUL AND Con- 
we of the natural laws 


by a careful application of the fine properties of 
Epps our breakfast-tables with a 
which may save us many hea 
Boiling : Each t is fade simply, with 
Epps Co., Homeopathic C „London.“ Also, makers 
pps’s Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evening use. 
Markets. 
CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lanz, Monday, Sept. 11. 
Of English wheat little was on offer this morning, but the 
ues 
22 
Nen * 
a at former ndian corn 
made 6d. per qr. advance. Oats were ose indained after, 
and have recovered, fully 6d, per qr. from the recent decline. 
Cargoes on the coast have a ready sale at an advance of 
2s. per qr. for wheat and 1s. per qr, for Indiau corn since 
Monday last. ' 
‘ CURRENT PRICES, 
Per Qr. Per Or. 
WuHeaT— as 8 5. 
aos Kent, 25 PEAS— 
0 +. ~- 1 ie ee 37 
Ditto new. .. 53 to 58 Maple ‘ae 22 
te „ 2 White ee . 8B Bhs 
e 
9 r Foreign .. . 37 40 
RyvE— ee ee ee 36 38 
Bagizy— _ 9 
Chevalier... 30 42| OATS— 
satall: En lish feed ee 23 26 
Distilling.. ., 35 39 4 27 32 
Foreign .. .. 33 ee ee oe ae 
ae | eee cs 
Chevalier — ml oe, ee 
Drown 40 54 Foreignfeed .. 
FLour— | 
ae as ten = 282 „ 47 80 
— ee ee 98 — households oe 40 43 
Egyptian... 32 33 Norfolk & Suffolk 38 39 
™ METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, 


of 
to 29,161 head. 
1870 we received 12,009 ; 


12 20 
in in | 
In the cattle trade, to-day, 


* 5 33 > 


Second quality .5 0 5 8 py 


oil BA > eatin 2 Ghia Arabs e te Nigga ee be EK get a yt ee 
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Serr. 13, 1871. 
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Sales have quietly, on former terms. The best 
Downs and half-breds have made 6s. 8d. to 6s. 10d. per Slbs. 
Calves have been in fair supply and moderate request, and 
have sold at about previous rates. Pigs have sold at late 


rates, 
Per 8lbs., to sink the offal. 


. d. 8 
j 6 2 6 6 
Second quality ..5 2 5 4 PrimeSouthdown6 8 6 10 
Primelargeoxen 5 4 5 6 lge.coarsecalves3 8 4 6 
me Scots. .5 6 5 8| Prime 60.8.8 
Coarse inf. sheep 4 4 4 10 o \8 6 4 0 
0 4 8 


Lamb, 0s. Od. to O8. Od., and 2 old store pigs, — 8. to 
METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, “a Sept. 
e 


11.—Limited supplies of meat have been on sale. trade 

has been dull at our quotations. 
Per Sibs. by the carcase. 

8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 

Inferior beef. . 3 8 10 4 4 * 5 O0 to 5 2 

oe oo Rae le Se 148 1 6 0 

Prime large 1 8 44 

Prime mall do. 5 0 5 . 4 ay. 8.2 

Veal . . 5 0 56 4) Lab 00 00 
Inferior Mutton 4 4 50 

PROVISIONS, pre ae t. 11.—The arrivals last week 

from Ireland were 2,071 firkins butter and 2,886 bales bacon 


the supply is about equal to the d 
market we have no alteration to report 


Hops. Bonoven, Monday, Sept. 11.—Our market has 
just ng a 3 8 of early pore, and 1 fair 

usiness transected, at rates ranging 6 to 
£7 7s. for Sussex, and £6 10s. to £8 for Kents. Friaes have 
last 


he : 

Continental markets are firm, and the new 
have come tb hand have realised extreme values. Mid and 
East Kents, 3/., 41. 4s.,to 7l. 78.; Weald of Kent, 3/., 4/., to 


Bl. 5s. ; Sassen, 3. Sl. 10s., to 4/. 18s. ; Farnham and country, 


_ Al. 10s, Sl. Ss., to 61. ; Olds, J., II. 58., to Ll. 10s, 


POTATOES.— Borovan AND SpiTaLFIE.ps, Mon- 
day, Sept. 11.—These markets have been scantily supplied 
with potatoes. The demand has been only to.a te 
extent, at the annexed 18 :— ts, 702. 
pond Kidneys, 70s. to 808. per ton; Shaws, 60s, to 70s. per 


SEED, Monday, Sept. 11—There is no English 
seed yet ing. American was held quite as high, with 
only a eee In white seed little passing, and pri 


unvaried, it 
inquiry for the best sam 


quite as much money, with some 
um 


— ih er ox Fy 
eas with a m ew rye was 2s. 
dane. ew winter beans can be 1 . 


dear, Dutch carraway seeds eure tal 


* Monday, 11.—41 business in th 

wool has 2 on a — Swale the 4 bes 

oe healthy. For short qualities there has been a good 
man 


OIL, Monday, . 11.—Linseed oil has been firm. Rape 
has been quieter. vils have sold slowly. 

TALLOW, Monday, Sept. 11.—The market is quiet. Y.C., 
spot, 44s. per ewt. Town tallow, 42s. 6d. net cash. 


J Hettons Sonth, 18s.; Hettons 
Ss. Od.; Harton, 15s. 9d.; Hartlepool (original), 
18s. Gd.; Hawthorn, 15s. 3d. ; Kelloe South, 17s.; den 
16s. 3d. ; ‘ 17s. Ships fresh arrived, 30; 
ships left from last day, 33.. at sea, 10. 


— 
— — ~~ 
g * 


Abdoertisements. 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, de- ur, GAZE, 
the and conductor 


originator and first of Tours to the Eas 
Octoser 14 with his Fifth Party to EGYPT 


will start | 

the HOLY LAND, a Grand Tour, by the Rhine 

e 1 
for Christmas. Full particulars 2 — 


b 

8. Ke. 
returning : in “Tourist 
Gasette,” offices, 163, Strand, London. a 


co Monday, 1]1.—Market heavy at last day’ 
rts, Hetionn . K. 5 fe 


FR EGISTRALION, — BOROUGH OF 
HACKNEY. 


inted by the Lord Chief Justice of England to 
HEVISE the LIST of VOTERS for the of 
Hackney, will hold his Court for that purpose as follows :— 
For the Lasts relating to the Parish of St. Joho at 
Hackney, in the New Town Hall, Hackney, situate within 
the said Borough, on Saturday, the 23rd day of September 
inst., commencing at Ten o’clock in the forenoon precisely. 
For the Lists relating to the Parish of Saint Leonard, 
Shoreditch, in the New Town Hall, Shoreditch, situate 


within the said Borough, on Saturday, the 23rd day of 
September inst., commencing at One o’clock in the afternoon | 


y. 

For the Lists relating to the Parish of St. Matthew, 
Bethnal Green, in the New Town Hall, Béthnal Green, 
situate within the said Bo , on Saturday, the 23rd day 
of September inst., commencing at Three o’clock in the 
afternoon precisely. 

The Returning Officer and Overseers of the respective 
Parishes within the said Borough are required to attend the 
Court of the Revising Barrister, and at the opening of the 
said Court to deliver to the Revising Barrister the List of 
Voters made by them respectively, and also all the original 
Notices of Claims and Objections received by them, and to 
produce all Rate-Books, Documents, Papers, and Writings in 
their possession, custody, or power, touching any matter 
necessary for Revising the respective Lists of Voters. 

HENRY CHILD, 
Returning Officer for the said Borough. 
Dated this 8th day of September, 1871. 
| Down’s-road, Clapton, and 
No. 2, Paul's Bakehonse-court, Doctors’ Commons, City. 


Owrxs COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The NEXT SESSION commences on the 2nd Ocronxx. 
Prospectuses, either for the Day or Evening Classes, will be 
forwarded gratis on application. The CALENDAR of the 
College, containing full details respecting the courses of 
study. entrance exhibitions, scholarships, and examinations 
or 


pacar — in the University of ou, &c., may be ob- 
ined from the Booksellers and at the College, price 2s. 6d. ; 
by post, 28. 9d. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


—— 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
__ Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
mig. Test E — term 
rts monthly. Test Examinations ev , 
This College peas Daughters of oped at and Pro- 
fessional Men. 


Ths House is — # airy, and well situated, and has an 
ample lawu for out-of-door recreation. 

Mies Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 
ee 4— culture, i rat with refined manners, 
and a y Curistian and moral training. 1 

with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on application. 
AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE Tuurspay, Sept. 21. 


W EstTwoon PARK HOUSE, 
FOREST HILL. 


Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR, Principal. 
The NEXT TERM commences WepneEspay, Sept. 13. 


FyPUCATION. —THE WOODLANDS, 
REDHILL, SURREY. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on the 22nd of SzpremBeEr: 
A forwarded on application to the Principal, 
John Hill, M. A. 8 


| WreroRta VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 


{ embraces the usual branches ofa thorough English education, 
G 


with the French and ; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


rIGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, St. 
Upper, Midi, and Preparatory Depa 
per, Middle, ments. 
* Ce Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 
Be A CU 
inder-Garten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 
A liberal table and watchful care. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 
oe apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 
Leonard's, 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL. 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W. C. 
Beds, from 1s, 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 
See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. | 
“ e are more than satisfied; we are truly 


ROBERTS, ‘ | 1 


all previous visits, I can testify chat this is the 
most home I find when away from home.“ — W. B. 


—— places in England, I have 

* visiting various in „1 have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. KaArncueEr, 


Toronto, C.W. 


FSTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
RANVILLE-TERRA 


» G CE, SHAFTESBURY- 
ROAD, AMMERSMITH, W. : 
Tho Misses GREEN will have VACANCIES for Three 


next term. * 
. on aiuto kindiy permitted 
to Rev. 8, G. Green, D.D., President — College, 
eee 
The NEXT TERM commences on Monpay, Sept. II. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD STARCH, 
(which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 
Sa 
When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits, 


— 


> 


Patromsed by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKFY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL. 7 
HE SHAKESPEAR. £4 44. 
HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par- 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, Offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 


other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & CO. 4, Charles-street, 


Soho, W. 
(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 


ARACAS UD YD A, 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
Nothing can be found at all equal to it.”—Court Circular. 


RY’S CABACAS COCOA. 

“A packet can be easily obtained, and its delicate 

flavour and fine aroma ensure its adoption as a beverage for 
breakfast or supper. Standard. 


RT 8 Rae 928224 
Tl C > j * its * fl il. 
NB. -A — post free, on application. . 
J. S. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated UNITED SERVICE“ TABLET is tamed 
for its delightful fragrance and effect on the skin. 


by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
Ute no other. See name on each tablet. 


AYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—The 
best, safest, and most certain Family Medicine that 


wae Se are suitable for either sex. 
are ly valuable for curing and ting disease. 
Sold by all NFA t Medicines , 
at Is. Aud, 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. per bax. 


XYGENATED WATER FOR 
: PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHERS, 
PUBLIC SING and 
CROWDED HEARERS. 
Those in delicate health, and restless „are s 
ened and aoothed by drinking the <a * 
Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W. C. 


- RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WI ITE’S MO C-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the following peculanities and 
advantages :— 1st. Facility of appli J Perfect free- 
dom from liability to 


or excoriate ; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 


day; Ach. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
from observation. . 

„We do not hesitate to give tu this invention our * 
fied ; „ of it to 


advise the use 


Gazette, 
Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :— Wil- 
j Ean. F.R.8., Professor of in ah 


22 


be 
70 
* 


Surgeon to the Magdalea H 1 l 
F. RC. S., Surgeon to the Lo ny esha 
Esq., -in-Chief to the ice Force ; 


U 


5 
J 
5 
E 1 


! 


others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had and 
(which — to fit) * 411 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches 


1 
88 
1 


to the Man . 5 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. 
ostage, ls. oh 
Price of a. Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, ls. 8d 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 1s. 10d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. i 
NEW PATENT 


EAS rio STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, de. 
A —— y elastic and com- 
pressible, and th,:test invention for giving efficient and per. 


manent 8 in. all cases of WEARN swelling ¢ 
.| the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 


ight in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
33 inary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10z., and 
16s. each. Postage 6d. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadi’ly, London. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HER. 
recommended 


Sept.. 13, 1871. 
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ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’ 8. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST RER. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 


variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated ‘Spoons, and Forks, 


best manufacture, 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Seta, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets. 
DEAR ES —Dib Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
n Dish Covers, in sets, from 18s. 
DEANE'S—Popier 1 Mache Tea Trays in sets, 


As., new and el 
DEAWNE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Bins with 


Loysell’s and other i 
per sad Brese. Goods, Maiiics 


DEANE’S—Copper a. a 

tew and Preservin , Stockpots, Kc. 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock ¢ Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 

DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed 


in Glass and Bronse— 
ight glass from 50s. 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath-rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE'S—Fenders and — in modern 


DEANE’S—Botsteads in Son and firaes, ‘with 


of superior quality 
DEAN ee inter Stoves, improved London- 
e Ranges, &c 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice- 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, tron Ww 
a 
and Culinary Utensila. — 
DEAN ©’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &o., well 
— 48 1— 
DEAN what te 8 Lawn mere 


Rollers, Wire-work, && 
5 NE’S—Harness, Seddl 


— Reg 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments 4 Siting 


DEANE & oO (46, King wien Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


er 


(MPORTANT 


NOTICE. 


J. & P. 


COATS, 


SEWING, TATTING, & CROCHET COTLON BAN UTASTUAEES, 
PAISLEY, 


Holders of Prive Medals awarded at the London and Paris Hrhibitions for acelin of Quality, , 


J & P. COATS beg to call the atlentiod 
@ Szwine Corton, which with 
8 all lengths from No, 10 to 100 


of this 


inclusive. 


Cord above that number. 
en 


WM. GILMOUR, 80, Wood-street, Chea 
8 HF H HUTTON cod On ihe! —— Dale-street, | ER 


of the Public to their Improved Best Sorr 


the view of more fully meeting the wants of Sewing Machints, they now make Siz 


change will be more clearly understood when they state’ thet in the TRADE, | 
Soft Sewing otton, in all lengths, known as Siz Cord, is such to No. 40 only, being ee ere eee 


1 * 


AGENTs— 


WALTER GOW, 39, Spring-gardens, 


seno 


nd Ri 


oles, a variety 


and Horse Cloth - f 
manufctured on the premises, * — 
and labels. 


Manchester. | 
* GOUDCHA X, 60, Boulevard de Sebastopol, 


J. M 


Carpet: 
0 P t 


K House of any 


APLE & CO. 


y furnished in ‘Three Days; " savi 
tomers. An Illustreted Catalogue Free 


OXYGEN IS LIFE—HENCE OXYDISE THE 
BLOOD WITH 
D HALL’S — of POTASSA 


Discovered, In and extensively Prescri 
by the late eminent Dr. 2 Hall, Cures ALL Dis- 
EASES OF WHATEVER ORIGIN BY OXYDISING THE 
Od., 4s. 6d., 118. 22s., and 


37, POQLAND-STREET, — — LONDON. Rude 


The following are 4 as out of ends of Testimo- 


of the Royal 
that in sixteen cases of 


De 


Sie Onanzzs Lococx stated at a 
Medical and 11 
856, tor of the ‘ Bury Gasette 


returet tens eee ta Hall tor the great benefit he has re- 
beg onan em a 


have repeatedly prescribed Dr. 


— 4 I 1, 1857 :—“In_ conclu- 
0 that A. 


8 


Sir T. LAWRENCE says, “I have found Dr. Hall’s Chlo- 
rate an excellent remedy in Skin Diseases, I presume it is by 
oxydisation.” 

ir T. WATSON says, “I know that Dr. Hall’s Potassa is 
en‘invaluable remedy in all diseases.” 

The Earl of CLARENDON Grosvenor-cresc: nt certifies 
that it cured a case of indigeation of fifteen years’ duration. 

Sir H. Bawrry says it is a valuable medicine. 

Sir D. CorriGAn says it cures when all else fails. 

Sir Epwakp Boroveu. says, Dr. Hall’s Chlorate of 
Potassa has greatly benefited my family.“ 

Earl Srencer says, “I found Dr. 


Po give me relief in a distressing 
frees Lresee says, Oxygen to blood through 
Dr. Hal's Chlorate of Potaasa mast do good in all ate.” : 


price 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 228. 
Ask for foe De aS en Neben in u liquid form. 
Depot, 37, Polande-stret, Onford-trect, London. 


hlorate of Potassa is |. 


nag hgh Established —Best Coals 


and H.R.H. the Duke of 
—— Pimlico (office next to the 


Rhein aaa) eae 
Durham Wharf, Whar Wandeworth 
level Station, Crystal Palace 


OAT SLBA wad 90.8 PRICES — 


fF om gg A meer open Agents. 


CONSUMPTION, WASITING, 


e cote ot 


SAVORY 
and PANC 


SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


A COLOUR WASH will in two days hair 
or whiskers to become their 3 
aranteed by Alex. Ross. It is merely necessary to dam 
hair with it. Price 10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.— 
High Holbori, London. 


QPANISH FLY is the bes 6 
Alex. Ross's CANT EOS es 


9 It is a sure | 

The effect is 
speedy by Roya. ‘he peice oS, 
sent for stamps. 


ALEX 20 ROSS'S HAIR CURLING FLUID. 
curls immediately 


Hair. It is of no 
fae’ hair fo Ghani fo teed. 
stamps. 


rt ‘sent for 


Carpets | COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. |; 


magnitude completel 
expense —a great advantage to Country Cus 


145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, and 1 to 12, ° Tottenham Place. 


FACT. — ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR- 


ingredient in | Crosby Chemi 


solid Nr peer, 


TER, ae. 
(\OAL.—GEORGE J. {QOCKERELL and |. 
* Lithia, ia and for OUT, Lithia @ 3 


* 


IRON CHURCHES, 


Sers! 
OUSES, &C., 
on etch improved system. 
FRANCIS MORTON «AND OO.,. 
(Limited), 
LIVERPOOL, 


The Architectural and Structural N under the special 
direction of the Company's Architect. 


London Office—36, PARLIAMENT sT., F. N. 


SAUCE.—-LEA AND PERRINS. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” © 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion.. 
Uurivalled for — UT he 


ASK FOR LEA AND ND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
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ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


Upwards of Two Thousand Four Hundred Pounds have been distributed by * to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to perticigate in the profits 2. ust be made to the trnstees before the 1 Address, the Rev. J. T 
WIGNER, Tressilian-toad, ‘Lewisham High-road, E.C. 


SPECIAL —The New — of 5 all the Editions is strong and handsome, a great improvement and 
much admired. No advance in on, ONE SHILLING only. 
“ PSALMS and HYMNS” is y Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United States, and Canada. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ The arrangement of the hymns is excellent, and a are sufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminent 


for public, social, and private worship.” — 
“ We recommend the book on its intrinsic 2 7 1 We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank 


our churches.” 3322 
The arrangement is excellent, — the range of topics extensive. . . . . The Editors have laboriously 
the best materials for praise-worshi which our language yet affords.” Freeman. 
We have been glad to receive from Publishers a copy of a New Edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection. „—Nonconformist. 
“The volume is every way worthy of great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.”—British 


This Hyam-book may be had in seven different sizes and ev variety of bindi at very moderate prices. The cheapest 
edition may be had st ONE SH SHILLING. Undunesniadtionsl tile-papes Wf semned. 15 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and Co, Bouverie street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. Prospectuses, with full 


particulars, sent on 
JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 
Budge Row Chambers, E.C. 


Just published, cloth, demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d., THE LONDON A GENERAL PERMANENT 


HE 2 CHDROG, —— LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- cn 


Ministrations : an Exhibition in detai VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


T 


Special Privileges and Authorised Duties of Christian | Shares, EIO. Monthly Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee, 
Fellowsite: By Henry Wess. : ee 


London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 337, STRAND, w. C. 

14 Now ready, 1s. TRUSTEES. 

tan : The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 

1 ABLES GRAVE AND GAY. Thomas Hughes, Eag-, Q.C., H.P. 

By R. Anprew Grirrin. The Hon. H. F. Cowper, MP. 

‘ * Exceedi clever.” —C. H. Spurgeon. (See his review CHAIRMAN OF. DIRECTORS. 

; at end of volume.) Thomas Hughes, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 

: Passmore and Alabaster. Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 


short notice. Five per Cent. Interest guaranteed. Shares 


1 TR oe 


: M dy to be advanced on Freehold or Leasehold 
Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. oney ready to 8 ity. * 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. —— 


PROFIT b has been again pg ye 8 — 
and Foreign Railways, carrying a large addition 6 
Banks, 2 W. R. LW Managing Director. 


CAPITALISTS, TRUSTEES, THE INSTITUTE 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide PERMANENT BUILDING AND INVESTMENT 
mw and Co., Stock and W SOCIETY . 
Poultry, London (Established . : G 8 : 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. Presipent—W. T. M ys ms * TORRENS, Esq., M.P 
J. — ers 1 E. C. 


INVESTMENTS. 4e 1 


Jobe Con Et 
to make safe and —_— 


Contains Safe Investments in 


Insurance, Gas, 
Foreign Bonds, American and 


~ PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beamtifel mote-paper is the most perfect ever made. 


— et SEES ft eles gen 
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„ 
be packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
end KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince n CRAWLEY, Secretary, 


Paid-up Shares, 225. 
investing Shares of 18 
Shares. 


a 
St. Jamer'e-etrest, and 60, Jermyn- ERPETUAL INVESTMENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
TING, (ACCOUNT “is Sie ,fatablished in 188), since exceeding two | *4 
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JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


12 — —1 is at the rate of Principal Mr. P. STEWART. 
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916 | THE NONCONFORMIST. ; Sept, 13, 1871. 
3 : HE EAST BOTTLE-HILL MINING 
“PSALMS AND HYMNS.” Ta e 
CONTAINING nies Acts, 1862 and 1867, by which the 


iabiy of of K olders is limited to the amount of their 
Shares. Deposit, £2 per Share on application and £2 on 


allotment. 
DiREcTORS. 

* 2 Esq, Milton and Elsecar Iron Works, near 

arnsle 
James . Esq., Belmont House, Starbeck, Harrogate. 
Edward Newton Carr, Esq , 1 rely iy Manchester. 
William Ward, Esq , West-hill Hessle, near Hull. 
John Perrott, ie St. Ann’ hill, Cork. 


BANKERS. 

The Alliance Bank (Limited), —— lane London, E. C. 
OFFICE 

19, — City, London, E. C. 


like 22,000,000 ing in ores. A battery of 48 heads 
stamps would — tons of tin ore a day, and with ch, ta 
cent. yield 15 tons of tin per month, 


£1,200, or 244400 per annum; but after openi 
lodes, you will by the returns doubl e this . 
allow me to say an — should be put up that would work 
72 heads of stamps. You have pe Bod Rey Pa discovered 


“A PPEENTIONSHIR SOCIETY 


The NEXT GENERAL MEETING and ELECTION 
will take place at 18, SOUTH-STREET, FINSBURY, on 
TuESsDAY, September 26th 1871, The Poll will commence 
at Eleven and close at Twelve o'clock clock precisely. 


W. WELLS KILPIN, 
L VALE MUMMERY, } Hon. Secs. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap MasTer— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, zs and M.A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; a 0 the Connell a 


the Philclogieal Society, tes be 


School: also MA. und late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Camb., 
14th in lst Class in Classical Tripos, and lst Chancellor 
Medallist, 1868. 

Assistant MasTers— 
A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 
JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., F. E. I. S., Member of the 
Council of the Philological Society, one of the Editors of 


the Publications of the Early Eu Text Author 
of “The Dialect of the iy Rogtch Tes de of ent 


e., &c. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb. ; Aud Class Classical Trivos + ae 


For Prospectuses and further information a 
Head Master, at the School, 1 to the mation app {0 
H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, 8 
The MICHAELMAS ae will commence on 
TuHurspay, the 14th September. 


NEW COLLEGE LONDON. 


1 of ga = COMMENCE on * 
t September. e Introdwetery Lecture will 
NENNER ook, fe Professor 


the Ministerial and 
ay 1 — ta of t Institution be ob- 
— dent Departs the » at the College, 


Finchley . a N. 
— W. FARRER, LL. B., Secretary. 


Us IVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


end Peon aac — 


y Class for Little Beye. 
For prospectus apply to the 

—Mr. JOH STEWART. 
The ENSUING TERM will on the let Sarr. 


DUCATION. — PALMER HOUSE, 
HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N 


Situated midway between the Highbury Station. of the 
a London and T Holloway Station of the Great Northern 
ways. 


The SCHOOL will REOPEN on Monpay, the 4th Sept. 


KALYDOR, 


obtained at the | ODONTO, One Shilling. 


1 VAL 
Seg a San 
for Ralway and other Im 


ME, coke ‘BAINES, SURVEYOR and | Ask or BREIDENBACH'S, 157, New Bond-street__ 


Property also Values 


The above will be forwarded free to any London railway- 
tation. 


Published by Ar pan Nie at No. 18, 


property for every 


3 Moorgate- 


— 
London; and Printed by K. Rosert Kineston Burt, Wine 
Office Court, Fleet-street, London.— Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 13, 1871. 


